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A CARTER PRIZE 
for Penmanship 


A New Phase in the Development of 
the Scholastic Awards 


OW few take pains with penman- 

ship; yet how truly important is 
the ability to write legibly and well! 
How drudgery in writing turns to 
pleasure when the penman gets the 
“feel” of easy writing and sees his well 
formed letters and the even lines that 
were once upon a time so important a 
mark of the educated man! 


The Carter’s Ink Company, for over 
seventy years the maker of world 
renowned ink and now the manufac- 
turer of the Carter fountain pen, has 
sought ways to help the cause of good 
penmanship and easy, pleasurable writ- 
ing. As one step in its plans, it offers to 
cooperate with The Scholastic by giving 
the Carter Manuscript Award. This 
award consists of nine prizes, a first 
prize of $25.00, a second prize of $15.00, 
a third prize of $10.00, a fourth prize of 
$7.50, with five honorable mentions, 
each carrying a $5.00 Carter fountain 
pen. The prizes are given for the best 
pen-written manuscripts that are sub- 
mitted in the Scholastic Awards Con- 
test, judged from the standpoint of 
penmanship. The Carter Manuscript 
Awards will offer a real incentive to 
improve the handwriting of contestants 
who do not use the typewriter. 


The Fountain Pen and Writing 


It is an interesting fact that as the 
fountain pen, the latest development in 
wriling instruments, approaches per- 
fection, men grow careless of their pen- 
manship. Yet the fountain pen, through 
ease and efficiency in use, offers every 
advantage to the modern penman. 


Not the result of a sudden discovery 
but the end of a long series of tiny 
steps in manufacturing experiments, 
the fountain pen is a_ time-saver, a 
trouble-saver and an instrument of 
high efficiency. Wherever ideas are 
recorded or exchanged, the fountain 
pen is more and more in evidence. 


Logical it is that The Carter’s Ink 
Company, makers of several of the 
‘tools of writing,” should be interested 
in handwriting and should offer the 
Carter Manuscript Award. Through 
this award, contestants for the Scholas- 
tic Awards will receive inspiration to 
improve handwritten manuscripts. 
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JEDRO SANCHEZ, painter of our 
charming Christmas Cover, ‘‘A Celes- 

tial Tale,’ or Cuento, as the Spanish 
say, is a young Spanish artist of Valencia. 
This is the first painting of his to be ex- 
hibited in America. It is a colorful and 
decorative fantasy, a variation on the 
age-old theme of the Madonna and 
Christ-Child. The heavens and the earth 
and all the creatures thereof join with 
the mother in worship of the Divine Boy. 








Al boys and girls in —_ 
of a pen like dad's 
for Christmas 


Raise Your Hands! 
(And Let Dad Know It) 


How would you like a genuine Guaranteed-for-Life Parker 
Duofold this Christmas? One of the new streamlined beauties 
that holds 17.4% more ink, size for size, than the average pen? 


Well, just let Dad know—he'll be glad to have a suggestion. 


He will want you to have a Parker Duofold because it will 
help you with your “work,” and it will help your handwriting, 
too. For Parkers write with Pressureless Touch as easily and 
gracefully as a bird glides through the air. 

Duofold Points are the triumph of Parker point-smiths who 
earn an extra bonus for each point that passes 11 merciless 
ins pections—who pay us a penalty for every point we reject. 

Dad knows, too, that you'll never outgrow your Parker 
Duofold, or ever wear it out—because it’s Guaranteed for Life. 

Only Parker Duofold is convertible for pocket and Desk 
Set—for school and study. It’s like 2 pens for the price of 
one. All dealers will demonstrate. Junior or Lady Buofold 
Pen $5, Senior Pen $7, Pencils: Lady Duofold $3.25, Junior 
$3.75, and Senior $4.25. 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis. 
Show Dad this advertisement 


a= 


Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE ‘5 ‘7 #0 
Duofold Jr. $5 Other Parker Pens, $2.75 and $3.50 
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For those who would like to arrange a program of Christmas 
carols for school, home, or church, the following books about 
carols will be useful: 
Percival Chubb, Music for the Christmas Festival (in his Festi- 
vals and Plays, p. 155-70. 
C. L. Hutchins, Carols Old and Carols New (Parish Choir, 24 


Doane Street, Boston). 
Edith Rickert, Ancient English Carols, 1400-1700 (Duffield). 


The following are collections of carols with words and music: 
Christmas and New Year Songs (from Folk Songs of Many Peo- 
ples, Woman’s Press). 
H. Augustine Smith, ed. Hymal for American Youth (Century). 
@liver Ditson Company, Boston; G. Schirmer & Company, New 
York; and Playground & Recreation Association, New York, 
publish collections for community. use with a wide-range of 
the choicest carols, in inexpensive leaflets for quantity lots. 
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The 


By 
WILLIAM SIDNEY PorRTER 
(O. Henry) 


That was all. And sixty cents 

of it was in pennies. Pennies 
saved one and two at a time by bull- 
dozing the grocer and the vegetable 
man and the butcher until one’s cheeks 
burned with the silent imputation of 
parsimony that such close dealing im- 
plied. Three times Della counted it. 
One dollar and eighty-seven cents. And 
the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but 
flop down on the shabby little couch 
and howl. So Della did it. Which in- 
stigates the moral reflection that life 
is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, 
with sniffles predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is 
gradually subsiding from the first stage 
to the second, take a look at the home. 
A furnished flat at $8.00 per week. It 
did not exactly beggar description, but 
it certainly had that word on the look- 
out for the mendicancy squad. In the 
vestibule below was a letter-box into 
which no letter would go, and an elec- 
tric button from which no mortal 
finger could coax a ring. Also apper- 
taining thereunto was a card bearing 
the name “Mr. James Dillingham 
Young.” 

The “Dillingham” had been flung to. 
the breeze during a former period of 
prosperity when its possessor was be- 
ing paid $30.00 a week. Now, when 
the income was shrunk to $20.00, the 
letters of “Dillingham” looked blurred, 
as though they were thinking seriously 
of contracting to a modest and unas- 
suming D, But whenever Mr. James 
Dillingham Young came home and 
reached his flat above he was called 
“Jim” and greatly hugged by Mrs. 
James Dillingham Young, already in- 
troduced to you as Della. Which is all 
very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended 
to her cheeks with the powder puff. 
She stood by the window and looked 
out dully at a grey cat walking a grey 
fence in a grey backyard. Tomorrow 
would be Christmas Day, and she had 
only $1.87 with which to buy Jim a 


()" E dollar and eighty-seven cents. 


Gift of the 


Magi 


Della and Jim sacrificed their most cherished pos- 
sessions to make a ‘‘Merry Christmas” for each other. 
‘‘Practical”’ people will say they were foolish, but 
were they? This is a very famous story, told as 
only one man could tell it. Perhaps you have read 
it before. But it won’t hurt you to read it again. And 
if you haven’t, you have a Christmas treat coming. 


present. She had been saving every 
penny she could for months, with this 
result. Twenty dollars a week doesn’t 
go far. Expenses had been greater 
than she had calculated. They always 
are. Only $1.87 to buy a present for 
Jim. Her Jim. Many a happy hour 
she had spent planning for something 
nice for him. Something fine and rare 
and sterling—something just a little bit 
near to being worthy of the honor of 
being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the 
windows of the room. Perhaps you have 
seen a pier-glass in an $8.00 flat. A 
very thin and very agile person may, 
by observing his reflection in a rapid 
sequence of longitudinal strips, obtain 
a fairly accurate conception of his 
looks. Della, being slender, had mas- 
tered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the win- 
dow and stood before the glass. Her 
eyes were shining brilliantly, but her 
face had lost its color within twenty 
seconds. Rapidly she pulled down her 
hair and let it fall to its full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of 
the James Dillingham Youngs in which 
they both took a mighty pride. One 
was Jim’s gold watch that had been 
his father’s and his grandfather’s. The 
other was Della’s hair. Had the Queen 
of Sheba lived in the flat across the 
airshaft, Della would have let her hair 
hang out the window some day to dry 
just to depreciate Her Majesty’s jewels 
and gifts. Had King Solomon been 
the janitor, with all his treasures piled 
up in the basement, Jim would have 
pulled out his watch every time he 
passed, just to see him pluck at his 
beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell 
about her, rippling and shining like a 
cascade of brown waters. It reached 
below her knee and made itself almost 
a garment for her. And then she did 


it up again nervously and quickly. 
Once she faltered for a minute and 
stood still while a tear or two splashed 
on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on 
went her old brown hat. With a whirl 
of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle 
still in her eyes, she fluttered out the 
door and down the stairs to the street. 
Where she stopped the sign read: 
“Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods of All 
Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and 
collected herself, panting. Madame, 
large, too white, chilly, hardly looked 
the “Sofronie.” 

“Will you buy my hair?” asked Della. 

“T buy hair,” said Madame. “Take 
yer hat off and let’s have a sight of the 
looks of it.” Down rippled the brown 
cascade. “Twenty dollars,” said Ma- 
dame, lifting the mass with a practised 
hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped 
by on rosy wings. Forget the hashed 
metaphor. She was ransacking the 
stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had 
been made for Jim and no one else. 
There was no other like it in any of 
the stores, and she had turned all of 
them inside out. It was a platinum fob 
chain simple and chaste in design, 
properly proclaiming its value by sub- 
stance alone and not by meretricious 
ornamentation—as all good _ things 
should do. It was even worthy of The 
Watch. As soon as she saw it she 
knew that it must be Jim’s. It was like 
him. Quietness and value—the descrip- 
tion applied to both. Twenty-one 
dollars they took from her for it, and 
she hurried home with the 87 cents. 
With that chain on his watch Jim 
might be properly anxious about the 
time in any company. Grand as the 
watch was, he sometimes looked at it 
on the sly on account of the old leather 
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strap that ne used in place of a chain. 

When Della reached her home her 
intoxication gave way to a little pru- 
dence and reason. She got out her curl- 
ing irons and lighted the gas and went 
to work repairing the ravages made by 
generosity added to love. Which is al- 
ways a tremendous task, dear friends—a 
mammoth task. Within forty minutes 
her head was covered with tiny, close- 
lying curls that made her look won- 
derfully like a truant schoolboy. And 
she looked at her reflection in the mir- 
ror long, carefully, and critically. 

“If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to 
herself, “before he takes a second look 
at me, he'll say I look like a Coney 
Island chorus girl. But what could I 
co—oh! what could I do with a dollar 
zad eighty-seven cents?” 

At seven o’clock the coffee was made 
znd the frying-pan was on the back of 
the stove hot and ready to cook the 
chops. Jim was never late. Della dou- 
bled the fob chain in her hand and sat 
on the corner of the table near the 
coor that he always entered. Then she 
heard his step on the stair away down 
on the first flight, and she turned white 
for just a moment. She had a habit 
of saying little silent prayers about 
the simplest everyday things, and now 
she whispered: “Please God, make him 
think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in 
and closed it. He looked thin and very 
serious. ‘Poor fellow, he was only 
twenty-two—and to be burdened with 
a family. He needed a new overcoat 
and he was without gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as im- 
movable as a setter at the scent of a 
quail. His eyes were fixed upon Della, 
and there was an expression in them 
that she could not read, and it terrified 
her. It was not anger, nor surprise, 
nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any of 
the sentiments that she had been pre- 
pared for. He simply stared at her 
fixedly with that peculiar expression on 
his face. 

Della wriggled cff the table and went 
for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look 
at me that way. I had my hair cut off 
and sold it because I couldn’t have 
lived through Christmas without giving 


” 


you a present. It'll grow out again— 
you won’t mind, will you? I just had 
.o do it. My hair grows awfully fast. 
Say ‘Merry Christmas!’ Jim, and let’s 
be happy. You don’t know what a nice 
—what a beautiful, nice gift I’ve got 
for you.” 

“You've cut off your hair?” asked 
Jim, laboriously, as if he had not ar- 
rived at that patent fact yet even after 
the hardest mental labor. 

“Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. 
“Don’t you like me just as well, any- 
how? I’m me without my hair, ain’t I?” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 
“You say your hair is gone?” he said, 
with an air almost of idiocy. 

“You needn’t look for it,” said 
Della. “It’s sold, I tell you—sold and 
gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be 
good to me, for it went for you. Maybe 
the hairs of my head were numbered,” 
she went on with a sudden serious 
sweetness, “but nobody could ever 
count my love for you. Shall I put the 
chops on, Jim?” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly 
to wake. He enfolded his Della. For 
ten seconds let us regard with discreet 
scrutiny some inconsequential object in 
the other directions Eight dollars a 
week or a million a year—what is the 
difference? A mathematician or a wit 
would give you the wrong answer. The 
magi brought valuable gifts, but that 
was not among them. This dark asser- 
tion will be illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his over- 
coat pocket and threw it upon the table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he 
said, “about me. I don’t think there’s 
anything in the way of a haircut or a 
shave or a sham that could make 
mé like my girl any less. But if you'll 
unwrap that package you may see why 
you had me going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the 
string and paper. And then an eéstatic 
scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick 
feminine change to hysterical tears and 
wails, necessitating the immediate em- 
ployment of all the comforting powers 
of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of 
combs, side and back, that Della had 
worshipped for long in a Broadway 
window. Beautiful combs, pure tortoise 
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shell, with jewelled rims—just the 
shade to wear in the beautiful vanished 
hair. They were expensive combs, she 
knew, and her heart had simply craved 
and yearned over them without the 
least hope of possession. And now they 
were hers, but the- tresses that should 
lave adorned the coveted adornments 
were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, 
and at length she was able to look up 
with dim eyes and a smile and say: 
“My hair grows so fast, Jim!” 

And then Della leaped up like a little 
singed cat and-cried, “Oh, oh!” For 
Jim had not yet seen his beautiful 
present. She held it out to him eagerly 
upon her open palm. The dull precious 
metal seemed to flash with a reflection 
of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“Isn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all 
over town to find it. You'll have to look 
at the time a hundred times a day now. 
Give me your watch. I want to see how 
it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down 
on the couch and put his hands under 
the back of his head and smiled. 

“Dell,” said he, “let’s put our Christ- 
mas presents away and keep ’em a while. 
They’re too nice to use just at present. 
I sold the watch to get the money to 
buy your combs. And now suppose you 
put the chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise 
men— wonderfully wise men— who 
brought gifts to the Babe in the man- 
ger. They invented the art of giving 
Christmas presents. Being wise, their 
gifts were no doubt wise ones, possibly 
bearing the privilege of exchange in 
case of duplication. And here I have 
lamely related to you the uneventful 
chronicle of two foolish children in a 
flat who most unwisely sacrificed for 
each other the greatest treasures of 
their house. But in a last word to the 
wise of these days, let it be said that 
of all who give gifts these two were 
the wisest. Of all who give and receive 
m:fts, such as they are wisest. Every- 
where they are wisest. They are the 


* magi. 


Reprinted from “The Four Million,” by 
O. Henry, copyright 1906, by permission 
of Doubleday, Doran and Company, pub- 
lishers. 





Scholastic Awards contests. 





COMING! 


The next number of The Scholastic (January 3, 1931) will be the 
SECOND ANNUAL GRADUATES’ NUMBER 


HE Cover Design, Short Story, Poetry Corner, 
and Literary Article will be chosen from work 
submitted by former high school students, now in 
college or engaged in the business of life, who once 
received prizes or other recognition in the annual 
This feature, first 


it this year. 


tried last year as an experiment, produced such 
gratifying results that it has been decided to repeat 
The Graduates’ Number will be of 
interest to every student and teacher who reads 
The Scholastic as an evidence of the continued 
growth in creative power of former students. 
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The Blessings of Adversity 


How Bad Luck Made O. Henry a Lover of Common Man 


By Linpa HENLY 


N 1850 Mary Jane Virginia Swaim, 
a bright young Southern girl of a 
well-to-do and respected family was 
graduated from the Greensboro Female 
College in North Carolina. Her gradu- 
ating essay was entitled “The Influence 
of Misfortune upon the Gifted.” Miss 
Swaim was seventeen at the time and 
probably had scant acquaintance 
either with the gifted or with 
misfortune. That she was to 
have a son who was born the 
one and overtaken by the other 
she was neyer to know. Her 
essay is lost but one suspects 
that nothing in it so illumined 
her theme as the life of her il- 
lustrious son, William Sydney 
Porter, better known by his pen 
name, “O. Henry.” 

William Sydney Porter was 
born in 1862 in the sleepy little 
town of Greensboro, North Car- 
olina. His mother, the lady 
referred to above, died when 
“Bill” was three years old. 

With his father, a prominent 
physician of the district, he went 

to live in the home of his Grand- 

mother Porter and his Aunt 
Evalina. In the house next to 

their home “Aunt Lina” ran a 
private school which was prac- 

tically the only school Bill ever 
attended. Tom Tate, a child- 

hood pal- of O. Henry, writes 
affectionately of the pleasant at- 
mosphere of the school and of 

the merry adventures after 

school in which Bill was a 
leading spirit. Two rival clubs, 

the Brickbats and the Union 
Jacks, used to sally forth on Fri- 

day night armed with old cavalry sabres 
abandoned by Confederate troops pa- 
roled in Greensboro at the close of the 
Civil War. . 

At fifteen Bill Porter left school to 
become a prescription clerk in his 
Uncle’s drug store, and it was there 
that his gift for portraying situations 
and characters both by the pen and 
the pencil first manifested itself. He 
used to write skits and illustrate them 
with cartoons of the queer personalities 
who gathered around the stove in the 
back room where he filled prescriptions. 

In 1882 at the age of nineteen Por- 
ter was sent to Texas on account of 
ill health. For two years he lived on 
the ranch of Captain Lee Hall, famous 
Texas ranger, and son of Dr. James 
K. Hall of Greensboro, for whom Bill 
had filled many a prescription. After 


two years he moved to Austin where 
he was employed variously as book- 
keeper with a real estate firm, drafts- 
man in the Land Office, and teller of 
the Austin National Bank, the last a 
connection which was to alter the whole 
course of his life. In 1887 he married 
seventeen-year-old Athol Estes, by 
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O. HENRY 


whom he had a daughter, Margaret. 
During these years he contributed oc- 
casional humorous sketches to newspa- 
pers and for a year he edited a weekly 
called Rolling Stones, which received 
favorable comment from Bill Nye and 
John Kendrick Bangs. 

In 1896, nearly two years after he 
had resigned from the bank and was 
editing a humorous column in the 
Houston Daily Post, Porter was sum- 
moned to Austin to stand trial for al- 
leged embezzlement of the funds of the 
Austin bank in which he had been em- 
ployed as teller. To the few friends 
to whom he ever mentioned the case, 
he emphatically denied his guilt, charg- 
ing the loss of the funds to the notori- 
ously loose methods by which the bank 
was run. 

As soon as he was summoned he 


boarded the train to Austin. Had he 
stayed on it and stood trial, he prob- 
ably would have been acquitted. How- 
ever, by some impulse which his 
friends explain as a sudden desire to 
keep out of a mess, a_sensitiveness 
and dread of scandal, instead of stay- 
ing on the train as far as Austin, he 
changed at Hempstead for New 
Orleans and thence sailed by 
fruit steamer to Honduras in 
Central America. It was in 
Honduras that he came to know 
Al Jennings, the famous outlaw 
whom he was to encounter 
again in the Ohio penitentiary 
at Columbus, and who was to 
become his friend and biogra- 
pher. 

Porter had been in Honduras 
but a few months when he was 
notified that his wife was des- 
perately ill. He returned to Aus- 
tin at once and gave himself up 
to the authorities. His wife died 
in July, 1897, and in the follow- 
ing February he was convicted 
of embezzlement and sentenced 
to five years in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary. Al Jennings was 
caught later and sent to the 
same prison. In Through the 
Shadows with O. Henry, pub- 
lished in 1921, Jennings not only 
describes with dramatic vivid- 
ness the incredibly horrible con- 
ditions prevailing in the prison 
at this time, but with great pen- 
etration and understanding he 
interprets O. Henry’s reaction 
to them. Porter, who, on ac- 
count of his Greensboro experi- 
ence, was made a prescription 
clerk in the prison drug store, was able 
to hold himself somewhat aloof from 
the common life of the prison. In his 
own mind he tried to minimize and 
disregard it because he could not recon- 
cile it with his fundamentally romantic 
view of life. Once after a particularly 
heartrending case of brutality and in- 
justice had been brought to his atten- 
tion, he turned to Al Jennings and said, 
“Tf I'thought much about this affair I 
would lose all faith, all happiness. I 
would never be able to write a hopeful 
line.’ O.Henry didn’t lose faith and 
in the nine years allotted to him after 
he was released from prison he wrote 
thousands of hopeful lines. 

On account of good behavior Por- 
ter’s term was commuted to three years 
and three months. After a short pe- 

(Continued on page 13) 








In the Middle of the Night 


Souvenir of a Visit from“ the Children’s Friend” 


N EARLY June of the year 1900 

the poet James Whitcomb Riley 
made a visit to southern Indiana. He 
went with his friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Holstein, with whom he had 
made his home in Lockerbie Street, 
Indianapolis, for many years. They 
were the guests of Miss Drusilla Cra- 
vens for six delightful days, at her 
farm-home near the old city of Madi- 
son, on the Ohio River. 

Miss Cravens has recently presented 
to the Riley Memorial Free Hospital 
for Children, which is under the direc- 
tion of the Medical Department of 
Indiana University, at Indianapolis, a 
holograph letter and an autographed 
photograph of Mr. Riley, as an expres- 
sion of her gratitude for the care given 
to a little girl from Madison. A second 
letter and a copy of Richard Moulton’s 
edition of the Book of Job, Miss Cra- 
vens has given to her friend and physi- 
cian, Dr. Willis Dew Gatch. Dr. Gatch 
is a member of the hospital staff. 

In describing the visit of the poet 
Miss Cravens told this characteristic 
episode: “I saw Mr. Riley’s light burn- 
ing very late, or rather, early, and I 


wondered which of the books on the 
bed-side table was interesting him. 
Weeks after he had gone, I opened this 
copy of Job, and found his marks, with 
some original verses inscribed on the 
margin of two pages. He had marked 
twelve passages in all, but the verses 
were written after this section:” 


Behold I go forward 

But he is not thete; 

And backward 

But I ca.not perceive him: 

On the left hand, when he doth work 
But I cannot behold him: 

He hideth himself on the right hand, 
That I cannot see him. 

But he knoweth the way that I take.* 


On the margin, as indicated by the 
asterisk, Mr. Riley had written six lines 
of verse, evidently inspired by, the line 
that had caught his fancy./in Job’s 
speech : 


He knoweth all ways, through the dark 
or the light—— 

In the paths of His peace He will guide 
them aright,—— 

All: my steps, or asleep or awake, 

For He knoweth the way that I take.— 

He knoweth the way and the way is 
His own, 

And I take it with Him—not alone, not 
alone! 





Miss Cravens in 
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her letter to Dr. 
Gateh said: “I 
prize it, as you 
will, for it seems 
to me indisputable 
proof of the faith 
«of the author.” 
Most of the 
verses in the text 
of the Book of Job 
were simply under- 
lined to show that 
they had held the 
poet’s attention, or 
that they ex- 
pressed his _per- 
sonal convictions. 
Opposite Section 
20 he had written, 
“See Psalm 88.” 
The lines he had 
indicated were: 


os 


His troops came 
cast their way 
against me, 

And encamp round 
my tent. 

He hath put my 
brethren far 
from me. 

My kinsfolk have 
failed, 

And my familiar 
friends have 
forgotten me. 


Later lines from 








Facsimile of Riley’s Letter to Miss Cravens 


the same section 


on together, and 
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were marked: “See Omar’s Rubaiyat.” 


Oh that my words were written! 
Oh that they were inscribed in a book! 
That with an iron pen and lead 
They were graven in the rock forever! 


The following two stanzas he under- 
lined: 

For I know that my Vindicator liveth 

And that he shall stand at the last upo2 
the earth; 

And after my skin hath been thus de- 
stroyed, 

Yet without my flesh shall I see God! 


But none saith, “Where is God, my 
maker, ; 
Who giveth songs in the night” 
These last words Mr. Riley inter- 
preted to mean “Comfort in affliction.” 
Another couplet marked is: 


Therefore is my harp turned into mourn- 


1n 

Aad a pipe into the voice of them that 

weep. 

The visit was peaceful and happy. 
The four friends spent the week driving 
over the hills and beside the mighty 
Ohio river. The woods were filled with 
dogwood and other flowering shrubs 
glorified with summer blossoms. On the 
campus of Hanover College a very 
large mulberry tree was ripening its 
fruit in the warm sun. Mr. Riley re- 
marked to his hostess that he had never 
had all he wanted of that fruit. She 
told him that if she could “beat the 
students to it” she would gather some 
for him. This she was able to do, and 
she received from Mr. Riley one of his 
characteristically delightful notes, writ- 
ten in his exquisite script, thanking 
her for her gift and telling her of the 
pie his well-loved cook, Katie, had con- 
structed for the pleasure of the entire 
household, as well as for the poet of 
the common and uncommon people. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


From a portrait owned by the Riley Memorial 
Hospital for Children, Indianapolis 
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No. VI in the ‘‘Men and Machines’’ Sertes 


N THE 13th of August, 1928, the 

“Northern Power” opened its at- 
tack upon London. Seventy-five air- 
planes, each carrying five hundred 
pounds of “bombs,” swooped down 
upon the city from the northeast. They 
were met by an equal number of de- 
fence planes, by batteries of anti-aircraft 
guns, by an extensive balloon system— 
by every known device for defence 
against the attack. But within less than 
thirty minutes after crossing the coast 
line, the defence planes had been eluded, 
the attack had centered directly over 
London, “bombs” had been dropped on 
predetermined targets, the Air Minis- 
try Building, power-houses, water 
works, indeed all government and stra- 
tegic buildings were in ruins—and the 
attacking force was wheeling back into 
the north without a casualty. 

Every specified objective was bombed. 
Fifty thousand pounds of theoretical 
explosives were dropped through 16,000 
feet, with the accuracy of gun fire. 
Had these twenty-two tons of bombs 
been filled with diphenyl chloroarsine, 
half of the population of London would 
have been wiped out, 3,750,000 men, 
women and children, according to the 
calculations of the judges. Fifty tons 
of gas would have destroyed every liv- 
ing thing in the London area—an 
amount readily negotiable by a force 
of 200 planes. The attacking planes, 
furthermore, were manned mostly by 
civilians in order that the defence might 
have the maximum advantage. 

The whole drama, needless to say, 
was mimic warfare, but it was carried 
out with meticulous detail, and the re- 
sults I have cited were the sober con- 
clusions of the army judges. All known 
methods of defence were helpless before 
75 amateur pilots. Not a single attack- 
ing plane was downed. Imagine what 
might be done with 500 planes manned 
by experienced army pilots—a force 
which every one of the leading nations 
can readily mobilize. 

France is now in a position to bring 
4,000 planes into action at the call of 
the radio. She is prepared to drop 120 
tons of bombs in a single raid. This 
measures progress since the Great War, 
when the maximum tonnage of bombs 
dropped in any month was twelve. Yet 
five of these antediluvian planes broke 


If machines have revolutionized the peace- 
time world, they have only begun to realize 


their destructive possibilities. 


The Great 


War wasn’t a patch on the next—the last— 


The Two-Hour War 


up the whole Turkish army on its 
march to Palestine. Germany is ex- 
perimenting with silent and invisible 
aircraft—muffled exhausts and camou- 
flaged bodies. The British Ripon plane 
is capable of a speed of 150 miles an 
hour, can ascend almost vertically, and 
is fitted with racks for assorted bombs. 
Recently one of these monsters dropped 
a torpedo weighing a ton in the Hum- 
ber. A far smaller bomb carried by a 
tiny airplane sent the great battleship 
Ostfriedland to the bottom in a recent 
test. Mr. J. M. Kenworthy, M. P., 
tells us of a 4300-pound bomb, capable 
of displacing one thousand cubic yards 
of sand, which, if dropped in Picca- 
dilly, would cancel the whole street. 
He also predicts a 300-mile-per-hour 
plane, as well as automatic planes, 
steered by wireless from the ground, 
with bombs released by wireless. 
There are at least two varieties of 
poison gas against which no mask is 
any protection. Cacodyl isocyanide is 
in the possession of all the great na- 
tions, a gas so frightful that, prelimi- 
nary to hostilities, military men admit 
to reporters that they do not see how 
they can bring themselves to use it. 
There are also irritating gases which 
cause the sufferer to tear off his mask, 
and thus take a good full breath of the 
poison gas which has previously been 
laid. Government purchasing agents 
can take their choice of bombs filled 
with deadly plague bacilli, or with an- 
thrax for the extermination of milk 
cows and horses. Eight scourges are 
chemically available for germ bombs: 
yellow fever, dysentery, diphtheria, ma- 
laria, typhus, plague, cholera and ty- 
phoid fever. “Cultures can be prepared 
readily and in great volume; chemical 
factories can get into uniform in less 
time than it takes to write’”—according 
to M. Albert Lapoule. Meanwhile the 
“radium atomite” just discovered, is a 
more powerful explosive than T. N. T. 
... War is declared. Nay, war is 
only threatened—for he who speaks 
first, speaks last. In Bremen, or Ca- 
lais, a thousand men climb into the 
cockpits of a thousand aircraft, and un- 
der each is slung a bomb which the 
pressure of the finger may release, to- 
gether with instructions as to where, 
precisely, and at what altitude, that 


By 
STUART CHASE 


pressure is to be applied. A starting 
signal, an hour or two of flight—a lit- 
tle veering, dropping and dodging as 
the defence planes rise—a casualty or 
two as the radium atomite of anti-air- 
craft guns tries vainly to fill a space 
one hundred miles square and four miles 
deep—one muffled roar after another as 
the bombs are dropped per schedule— 
and so, to all intents and purposes, the 
civilization founded by William the 
Conqueror, which gave Bacon, Newton 
and Watt to the world, comes, in some- 
thing like half an hour, to a close. Fin- 
ished and done. London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Lancashire, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds—each has had its ap- 
pointed place in the code of instruc- 
tions, and each now duly makes its 
exit from the list of habitable places 
on the planet. Not even a rat, not even 
an ant, not even a roach, can survive 
the entire and thorough lack of habita- 
bility. Every power nerve has been 
cut with explosives; every living thing 
has ceased to breathe by virtue of 
diphenyl chloroarsine. Even the author 
of Man and Superman, who has so often 
and so successfully defied whatever 
gods may be, lies prone at last upon a 
London sidewalk, a ghastly smile on 
his fine white face, and a hand flung 
out upon which a burning beam has 
fallen. . .. 

“No convention, guarantee or dis- 
armament safeguard can be relied upon 
to stop a powerful nation from using 
the most effective weapon it has.” The 
most effective weapon, and all power- 
ful nations have it in great numbers, 
is a machine capable of moving at great 
speed in a mixture of oxygen and ni- 
trogen. In effect it has reduced all 
other weapons — battleships, artillery, 
fortresses, machine guns, tanks—to so 
much scrap iron. The only thing it 
cannot be sure of harming is a sub- 
marine—with a hundred feet of ocean 
over it. This latter mechanism, if it 
stays under far enough and long enough, 
can still do some damage to enemy 
shipping, but its methods to my mind 
are over-cautious and over-costly. 

A good submarine costs about $5,- 
000,000; it requires a crew of thirty 
men, its speed. does not exceed twenty 
miles an hour submerged, and it is not 
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“IF I HAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER—” 


V. By RockweE.u KENT 


iw I had my teens to live over—and had 
anything to say about the matter at all 
—I would not have gone to one boarding 
school at ten, nor to a church military 
loarding school for three years after that, 
1or to a co-educational high school four 
years after that. For I learned very early 
to consider teachers as the natural enemies 
cf boys and developed a fine ability to lie, 


authority; and I feel that to be essential 
to maintaining throughout life the power 
of independent thinking. The most impor- 
tant faculty for children to develop is the 
critical faculty; but to maintain that fine 
and essential balance between criticism 
and reverence is perhaps the most difficult 
of all things to accomplish. 

If I had to live my teens over—under 





Rockwell Kent is one of the 
most creative of American 
artists. As a painter in line 
and color, in words, and in 
life, he has left a lastingly 
individual impress on our 
time. Old Scholastic readers 
will remember the beautiful 
Christmas chapter from his 
“‘Wilderness’’ published just 
a year ago, and the article 
about him then. Another 
fine book is ‘“‘Voyaging 

(about Tierra del Fuego), 
and the report of his recent 
thrilling experiences in Green- 
jand_ waters has just been 
published under the title “‘N 
by E.’’ This hotograph 
shows Rockwell Kent beside 

one of his paintings. 


sneak and cheat as the inevitable strategic 
requirements of the eternal teacher-pupil 
warfare. 

Whether my teachers deserved respect 
or not, they didn’t get it. And yet if this 
attitude resulted in my learning little, it 
developed in me a lasting disrespect for 


the same conditions—I would do exactly 
as I have done. I admit no mistakes and 
accept the seemingly disastrous conse- 
quences of some of my acts as having been 
as essential to my development as disaster 
and tragedy and unhappiness is to the de- 
velopment of everyone. 











a The Two-Hour War 


(Continued from page 7) 

a very straight shooter at the best. A 
good airplane may be had for $5,000, 
and its crew is one. It can travel at 
200 miles an hour, and it can drop a 
bomb, as we have seen, with remark- 
able fidelity to its intention. If I were 
Secretary of War, without too heavy 
an investment in the capital stocks of 
steel companies, I should prefer to save 
my countrymen taxes and my enemy 
any lack of annoyance, by destroying 
his shipping from the air, rather than 
from the depths. 

Against all attacks developed on the 
rough plane of the earth’s surface, de- 
fences can be set up. The space through 
which the offence can move is more or 
less rigidly circumscribed. Knowing 
these limits, the defence can act ac- 
cordingly, and has time to act accord- 
ingly. The Merrimac brought forth 
the Monitor; heavier guns brought 
forth heavier armor plate. For every 
offence there is a defence. 

But for a three-dimensional offence 
there is no defence—or only the sor- 
riest kind of a defence, as the attack 
on London showed. (Some genius has 
suegested that piano wire be suspended 
from balloons to trap the air offensive. 
He should receive a prize from a comic 
weekly.) The possible points of at- 
tack are suddenly cubed. The only way 
to keep airplanes out of a metropolitan 
area is to have enough anti-aircraft 


guns to fill 400 cubic miles practically 
solid with steel splinters and T. N. T. 
This would involve, first, a fantastic 
number of guns, and second, the grave 
discomfort, if not the positive slaugh- 
ter, of the metropolitan population— 
who could not move on the streets 
without umbrellas of heavy steel. De- 
fence by home airplanes is almost 
equally futile. There is too much space 
through which the attacker can slip. 
Tag is a good game on the ground, but 
it loses all charm in the air. 
Military strategy, however, has an 
easy answer to the problem of the three- 
dimensional attack—an answer which 
has been the current coin of successful 
generals for thousands of years, of 
which, indeed, every chess player is 
aware. The best defence is an offence. 
And so the instant the thousand planes 
leave Hamburg for the cities of Eng- 
land, fifteen hundred planes leave Lon- 
don for the cities of Germany. Their 
ways may cross, but owing to the slip- 
periness of space and the haste of each 
squadron to reach its appointed power- 
house or treasury building on schedule, 
the casualties will be few, and the end 
of two civilizations, rather than one, 
not long delayed. As such things go, 
another ten minutes at the outside. 
There is one good thing to be said 
about the next war; it will not keep 
us long on edge. We shall not have 
to worry about finding the money for 
Liberty Bonds, whether George is go- 
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ing to get his commission or Fred has 
been transferred to the front line; we 
shall not have to search our hearts to 
uproot any vestiges of sympathy or 
sometime affection for alien enemies. 
The whole business will be over in a 
couple of hours. With lungs full of 
diphenyl chloroarsine, we shall not need 
to worry about anything ever again. 

The United States and Russia, with 
their great areas, cannot be obliterated 
with the same praiseworthy dispatch as 
can the other great powers. (England 
and Japan on their crowded islands ob- 
viously will be subject to the most effi- 
cient extinction.) But a swarm of 
planes setting out from Toronto could 
well finish Buffalo, Rochester, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit and Chicago in a reasonably short 
time. Particularly complete would be 
the termination of New York. With 
her bridges and tunnels bombed, with 
her many tall buildings crashing like 
glorified tenpins, with her super-con- 
gestion, citizens would hardly have 
time to seize their check-books before 
being summoned to the waiting rooms 
of the recording angel. 

My notes show a whole galaxy of 
war machines which I have not even 
described—terrific affairs, but all oper- 
ating in one and two dimensions. Yet 
for all this documentary remissness, | 
think that I have said enough. 

One final qualification there must be. 
One can readily visualize the liquida- 
tion of two great nations in the next 
war, possibly of two coalitions; but 
hardly the whole of Western civiliza- 
tion, and certainly not the whole world. 
It takes a great deal of poison gas and 
many airplanes to kill two billion peo- 
ple. My guess would be that nothing 
will stop the defensive-offensive in the 
air of the two belligerents, and the neat 
balancing off, in a few hours’ time, of 
all their temporal affairs. 

The persons capable of imagining the 
holocaust in advance are so few, and of 
such slight influence — particularly in 
war and navy departments —that the 
world cannot realize what it now faces 
until it has faced it in a fait accompli. 
Then, and not until then, realization 
will come—possibly, as the extras bring 
one incredible horror after another, it 
will come very fast. Perhaps within 
a few days, after the two belligerents 
have liquidated their accounts, the neu- 
tral world will be in a sufficient state 
of shock to see that this sort of thing 
must stop. Forever. 

The surviving West, together with 
the East, will then ban the machine 
from war—which means of course, the 
banishment of war. Or so the conclu- 
sion hangs, neatly balanced between the 
hope and the belief, within my mind. 
(Text and illustrations from “Men and Ma- 
chines” by Stuart Chase, copyright 1929, by 


special arrangement with The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers.) 
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Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young 


Mrs. , 1 , 
~S) people and in every other issue will answer questions on_books and reading. 


Letters should be ad- 


dressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


NCE a month the editor warns me that 

there is only so much space in the 
paper, and just so often I try my best to 
get more than my share: sometimes I 
manage it, and sometimes not. But can 
you wonder that I try, with so much at 
hand with which to fill it? Consider the 
time of year—Book Week first, then the 
steadily increasing rush of Christmas buy- 
ing, and nothing so good for a Christmas 
present as the really right book. No won- 
der so many books are waiting for me to 
tell you about them. 

But others must wait until I remind you 
that the fifth annual Saplings, your own 
book, is even more important than the 
others. You know what is in it—stories, 
poems, and familiar essays judged the best 
in the great Scholastic competitions that 
take in High Schools from every part of 
the country. When the editor asked me 
to conduct a book department for you he 
gave me a copy of last year’s Saplings to 
read, and that was what made me one 
of the staff of The Scholastic. For I 
knew, when I read that book, that the 
best I could give readers who could write 
like that, would be none too good for 
them. It is a most promising sign for 
the future of our country that such good 
work can come from writers so young. 


Boots and Saddles 


I have been meeting some of you face 
to face this month—in Ohio lately I met 
6,500 of you in one day (six installments), 
and by thus having a chance to talk with 
some of my correspondents, I could tell 
them what they were missing by not at 
least trying to read history. I know you 
may think there must be something slightly 
wrong with me if I like—as I do—to read 
history for fun, but by this time’ perhaps 
you have realized that I really do get any 
amount of fun out of reading, and so 
may be more willing to take my advice 
in this matter. After the first of the year 
I am going to print something about the 
best way to read historical novels, but 
now I must content myself with remind- 
ing you that it is possible to get books 
between novels and_ school-books, inter- 
estingly written and moving like a story, 
but keeping more closely to the facts than 
most fiction can hope to do. The March 
of the Iron Men, by Vernon Quinn is a 
new book like that; “The Tale of the 
Crusades” is a good sub-title, for it 
sweeps through the centuries in which this 
great adventure was going on as if it 
were telling their story to a young lis- 
tener who had scarcely more than heard 
of the Crusades. Two hundred years of 
adventure, chivalry, conquests and defeats, 
with eight Crusades and one little one 
called the Children’s Crusade, are crammed 
into three hundred pages. The result will 
at least get you started reading about this 
time when all the world was stirred up. 


Another book that I hope you will get 
into your High School library, and a 
quieter book nearer home, is George Wash- 
ington’s Country, by Marietta Minnigerode 
Adams. It is hard to put the attraction 
of this book into words: it is an account 
of what the country is like now and was 
like then, in colonial days, where the 
founders of our country lived and worked. 
There are fine photographs of famous 
homes like those of Lee, Jefferson, and 
Byrd, as well as places where George 
Washington lived or visited, and the book 
is peppered and spiced with any number 
of stories from life, songs, .and other 
scraps from a fine and overflowing mem- 
ory, for Mrs. Adams knows more about 





Mrs. Becker Recommends: 
Saptings (Scholastic Publishing Company), 
1.50. 


The March of the Iron Men, by Vernon 
Quinn (Stokes), $2.00. 

George Washington’s Country, by Marietta 
Minnigerode Adams (Dutton), $3.75. 
Thistle Inn, by 
millan), $2.00. 
The Dark Star of Itza, by Alida Sims 

Malkus (Harcourt), $2.50. 
by Howard Pease 


Katharine Adams (Mac- 


The Gypsy Carevan, 
(Doubleday), $2.00. 

Adrift in the Arctic, by J. Strang Mor- 
rison (Oxford University Press), $2.00. 

Frozen In! by Clarke Crichton, Jr. (Put- 
nam), $1.75. 
Boy Scout in the Grand Cavern, by 
Douglas L. Oliver (Putnam), $1.75. 
Great Moments in Adventure, Edited by 
Evan J. David (Duffield), $2.00. 

The Sky Riders, by E. Keble Chatterton 
(Lippincott), $1.75. 

Tad, by Mae Foster Jay (Wilde), $1.75. 

Blue Ribbon Stor‘c:, edited by Mabel Rob- 
inson (Appleton), $2.50. 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and enclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are 
supplied. 
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Washington, D. C., I do believe, than 
anyone now living. There are two ad- 
venture stories that will give you a back- 
ground of history: Thistle Inn, by Kath- 
arine Adams, is a story of a sixteen-year- 
old Scotch girl who helps to save Bonnie 
Prince Charlie while her cousin, a boy 
a year older, does his part on the battle- 
field: that cause was lost, but it left some 
breath-taking stories in Scotch history, 
which was never very quiet at any time. 
The Dark Star of Itza, by Alida Sims 
Malkus, is a romance for girls and the 
heroine is a princess, but she is the daugh- 
ter of the high priest of that mysterious 
lost city of Chichen, whose ruins Lind- 
bergh flew over in Yucatan and helped to 
map out for us. The author went to 
Yucatan with the expedition that exca- 
vated this ancient city, and what she tells 
of it is authentic; also the story is thrill- 
ing. If you know anyone aged about ten 


or so, tell him that The Gypsy Caravan, 
by Howard Pease, will give him a grand 
way to get interested in historical events 
and characters; he will meet Robin Hood, 
Richard the Lion Hearted, Charlemagne, 
and many others, and take part in some 
of their doings—but the book is written 
for your younger brother or sister. 


Forty Below Zero! 


Now for adventure, and the men mak- 
ing history to-day. Adrift in the Arctic, 
by J. Strang Morrison, is an unusually 
well-written, absorbingly interesting ad- 
venture story, with the advantage that the 
author is telling something he knows from 
personal experience: a group of young 
men, part of an expedition to explore the 
uncharted North, are in this ship when 
it is blown away, the captain and most 
of the crew being then on shore; the boys 
must work the ship themselves, and when 
it is driven far to the Northward, must 
spend the winter in a glacier-cave. It has 
the sort of thrill I found in The Myste- 
rious Island, but it keeps more closely to 
what really happens. Frozen In! by 
Clarke Crichton, Jr., really did happen 
just as it is set down, by the cabin boy 
of the “Nanuk.” This was the fur-trading 
schooner caught in the Siberian ice, to 
which Eielson and Borland set out to 
rescue the cargo, losing their lives in the 
second attempt. I admit I held my breath 
when the boy tells how the planes took 
off from the ice where “we shoveled the 
snow off the planes and broke them loose 
from the ice. The skiis had to be broken 
loose three times before we finally got 
them moving.” In the same series of 
books for boys written by boys, Douglas 
L. Oliver, one of the three Boy Scouts 
who went to Africa with Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Johnson, tells his experiences in 
the Carlsbad Cavern of New Mexico and 
the ancient caves in that part of the coun- 
try, in A Boy Scout in the Grand Cavern. 
Great Moments in Adventure, edited by 
Evan J. David, is an anthology, not of 
stories, but of actual experiences, told for 
the most part in the words of famous men 
who have experienced them. They are 
events in exploration, wars of our own 
day and of past time, aviation, blockade- 
running, and other ways of human daring, 
and besides being exciting reading, serve 
to remind you that high heroism is by no 
means out of fashion in this world. There 
are nineteen heroes in this collection, and 
no two alike. The Sky Riders, by E. 
Keble Chatterton, is a thriller which in- 
volves not only airplanes but shipwrecks 
and treasure-hunting: Commander Chat- 
terton is a favorite writer for boys, espe- 
cially when he writes about ships or 
planes, and both are in this story. I have 
room but for two more brief notes: Tad, 
by Mae Foster Jay, is about a nineteen- 
year-old girl who tries to be a successful 

(Continued on page 10) 





The Scholastic 


Bridging the Athletic Gap between High 
School and College 


FEW weeks ago, an incident im- 

pressed itself upon my mind as 
one that would be of interest to Scholas- 
tic readers. It reminded me once more 
that the gap which must be bridged by 
the high school or prep school athlete 
as he moves up to college is compara- 
tively a short one if the early prepara- 
tion has been conscientious and thor- 
ough. 

I know the feeling akin to awe with 
which the average high school football 
player views the big college game as he 
sits high up in a steep-banked stadium 
and looks down on the thousands of 
people, the bands, the spectacular 
picture, and in the middle of the 
gridiron two highly organized foot- 
ball elevens playing the game that 
will provide the sport pages with 
headlines on the following morning. 

I sat thus in the press box of the 
Harvard Stadium this fall. Sixty theu- 
sand spectators filled the great concrete 
stands. Across the field, opposite the 
fifty-yard line, was a section of solid 
gray. That was where twelve hundred 
West Point Cadets sat. Army was play- 
ing Harvard. 

One of the West Point halfbacks was 
Cadet Eddie Herb, playing in his first 
major game for the Army. I was inter- 
ested in Eddie Herb because I had 
watched him play his high school foot- 
ball when he was a student at Medford 
High, in a little suburb just three or 
four miles away from Cambridge. 
Many, many times during his high 
school days, Eddie had managed some- 
how to get hold of a ticket to big 
games in the Harvard Stadium. Many, 
many times he had probably marvelled 
at the skill and power of the Harvard 
and Yale and Dartmouth stars he had 
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RIVAL PREP SCHOOL CAPTAINS WHO 
WILL BE COLLEGE STARS 


Charles Sargent of St. Marks(left)and Crawford 
Blagden of Groton(right), before their annual 
game, which Groton won, 13-6 


By Rosert Harron 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


seen there—the Mahans and Caseys and 
Brickleys of Harvard; Oberlander and 
Dooley of Dartmouth; or Aldrich, 
Callahan and Mallory of Yale. Mean- 
while, he had gone along learning his 
football lessons under sound coaching 
at Medford. To be an Army officer and 
a West Point athlete were his twin 
ambitions. 

This day he came back to the Harvard 
Stadium, not as a youngster sitting up 
in the stands but as a member of a well- 
balanced Army backfield. He was the 
same boy, with three or four more years 
of strength and poise, perhaps, but still 
using the fundamentals in football that 
he had learned at Medford High. In 
the second quarter with both teams still 
scoreless, Army found itself with the 
ball on Harvard’s 19-yard line. A spin- 
ner play, with the threat going to the 
right and Cadet Herb taking the ball to 
go whirling back into the line, was called 
by Wendell Bowman, the Army quarter- 
back. Herb found his hole, and away 
he went to the touchdown that proved 
to be the one score of the game, won by 
Army, 6 to 0. 

Of all the touchdowns scored in 
major Eastern football on that day, that 
was perhaps the most significant. And 
the point I am trying to bring out to 
Scholastic readers is the fact that the 
lessons learned by Eddie Herb when he 
was a conscientious and efficient but not 
sensational high school player helped 
him as much as any other single factor 
to provide the Army’s scoring punch 
that day. 

The bands, the thousands of spectators 
in huge stadia, the glamor and color of 
college football made it all seem impres- 
sive but, after all, the fundamentals of 


football remain the same—blocking, 
tackling, care in handling the ball, poise 
and attention to detail. There are 
geniuses of football like Booth and 
Mahan and Thorpe and the others 
whose natural ability raises them to a 
position perhaps beyond what the aver- 
age youth can hope to reach. But for 
every star of that type, there are five 
hundred or more college football players 
who attain what they do attain by sound 
command of fundamentals that were 
learned first in high school. 

A remark that Gordon Cochrane, the 

Ath.etics’ great catcher, made to me 

a short time before he came up from 

the Pacific Coast League to join 

Connie Mack’s American Leaguers 

several years ago, comes to mind. In 

the Pacific Coast, he had hit very 
well and had shown ability that at- 
tracted the attention of the Athletics’ 
manager. I asked him whether he 
thought ne could hit so well against big 
league pitching as he had against the 
pitchers on the Coast. 

“T believe that I can,” he replied 
simply and with no trace of bravado. 
“T think I have learned to hit. In the 
American League, the pitcher will be 
just as far away as he used to be in the 
minors; the home plate will be just as 
big, and they'll have to put the ball over. 
And I'll have just as big a bat with 
which to hit the ball.” 

In other words, the fundamentals 
remained the same, and Cochrane, with 
those fundamentals well learned, had 
convinced himself that he was ready. 
The whole baseball world knows the 
result. Exactly the same rules can be 
applied to football and the advance 
from high school to college. 








As One Reader to 
Another 


(Continued from page 9) 


singing teacher in a high school by “cul- 
tivating a successful personality,” only to 
find that the only personality that wiil do 
you any good is your own—hers was a 
fine one but she did not have sense enough 
to know that. Blue Ribbon Stories, edited 
by Mabel Robinson, is a collection made 
every year from the best stories for young 
people appearing in their magazines. I 
am glad to find that St. Nicholas is repre- 
sented. This is the second volume that I 
have read, and I find it a decided improve- 
ment over the one that appeared last year; 
some of the stories are well-worth read- 
ing over and over. 
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December 13, 1930 


The Show-Ott: Part IV 


By GEorGE KELLY 


(Continued from Last Issue) 


Ciara: You don’t need to get all dressed 
up, Mom—just put on your black-silk 
waist; that skirt’s good enough. (She goes 
towards the door at the right with the 
apron and goes out.) 

Mrs. FisHER (Taking the comb from the 
back of her head snd commencing to comb 
her hair): Well, 1’m not goin’ down there 
lookin’ like a dago woman. 

Ciara (Coming quickly in again): No- 
body’ll see you in the dark. (She picks up 
the plate and towel from the buffet and 
straightens the runner.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Moving aimlessly about 
in front of the mantel-piece): It won't be 
dark in the hospital; unless somethin’ hap- 
pens to the lights. (Clara goes out again.) 
Put that gas out under them potatoes, 
Clara, I just lit it. And you'd better pick 
up this room a bit while I’m upstairs, you 
don’t know who might be comin’ here if 
they hear about your Father. (She stops 
and looks helplessly about the room.) Oh, 
dear, Oh, dear, Oh, dear! I don’t know 
what I’m doin’. (Clara comes in again.) 
Take all them papers off that table, Clara, 
and put them in the kitchen. 

Ciara (Crossing to the table and folding 
and gathering up the various papers): 
You'd better bring your umbrella down 
with you, Mom, when you go up,—it 
looked like rain when I came in. 

Mrs. FisHer: Oh, and I let our Amy 
take my rubbers the last day she was here, 
and she never brings anything back. 

Ciara (Taking the papers out into the 
kitchen): You wort need rubbers. 

Mrs. FisHer: Oh, I get all my feet 
wet, when I don’t have rubbers. (She is 
facing the hall-door, fastening the old- 
fashioned brooch at her throat. Aubrey 
frames himself in the door, with a bandage 
around his head, and looking a bit bat- 
tered.) My God, what happened to you, 
now! 

Ausrey (Coming forward at the left, re- 
moving his hat): It’s beginning to rain. 
(He places his hat and cane on the table, 
and stands in front of the table removing 
his gloves.) 

Mrs. Fisuer (Following him with her 
eyes): Never mind the rain, the rain didn’t 
do that to you. (She comes forward at his 
left. Clara comes in and stands over near 
the door at the right, looking at him.) I 
guess you ran into somebody, didn’t you? 

Ausrey (With a shade of nonchalance): 
Don’t get excited, Mother,—just a little 
misunderstanding on the part of the traffic- 
officer. 

Mrs. FisHer: You don’t mean to tell 
me that you ran into a_ traffic-officer! 

Ausrey: Control, now. Little Mother, I 
assure you there is no occasion for undue 
solicitation. (He turns and sees Clara.) 
Good evening, Mrs. Hyland. 
aa Hello! What happened to your 
lead? 

Mrs. FisHER: You look like a bandit. 

Ausrey: The veriest trifle, Mrs. Hyland 
—just a little spray from the wind-shield. 

Mrs. FisHer: Where’s the car you bor- 
rowed? Smashed, I guess, ain’t it? 

Avuprey: The car I borrowed, Mother 
Fisher, is now in the hands of the bandits 
of the law. The judicial gentlemen, who 
have entered into a conspiracy with the 
regulators of traffic—to collect fines from 
motorists—by ordering them to go one 
way—and then swearing that they. told 
them to go another. 


Mrs. FisHer: Never mind your fancy 
talk, we’ve heard too much of that already! 
I want to know who you killed,—or what 
you did run into; for I know you ran into 
somethin’. And where’s the automobile that 
someone was fool enough to lend you? 

AuBrEY:~-The automobile, Little Mother, 
is perfectly safe—parked and pasturing— 
in the courtyard of the Twenty-second and 
Hunting Park Avene Police Station. 

Mrs. FisHER: Did*You get arrested, too? 

Aubrey: I accompanied the officer as far 
as the station-house, yes; and I told 
them a few things, too, while I was there, 
about the condition of traffic in this city. 

Mrs. FisHer: I guess they told you a 
few things, too, didn’t they? 

Aubrey: Beg pardon? 

Mrs. FIsHER (Starting abruptly for the 
hall-door). Never mind; you’re welcome. 

Ciara: You'd better change your shoes, 
Mom; you can't go down there with those. 

Mrs. FisHER (Pointing toward the cel- 
lar-door): See if my long black coat’s in 
the cellar-way there. (Clara goes quickly 
to the cellar-door, opens it, and looks for 
the coat.) That fellow’s got me so upset 
I don’t know what I’m doin’. (She goes 
out the hall-door and to her left, up the 
stairs. Aubrey moves over to the chair 
at the right, where Mrs. Fisher collapsed, 
and sits down,—quite ruffled in his dignity. 
Clara closes the cellar-door and, with a 
glance toward the hall-door, comes quickly 
forward at Aubrey’s left.) 

Ciara: What did they do, fine you, 
Aubrey? 

AuBrREY: They were all set to fine me; 
but when I got through with them they 
didn’t have a leg to stand on. So they 
tried to cover themselves up as gracefully 
as possible, by trumping up a charge 
against me of driving an automobile with- 
out a license. zi 

Ciara: What did they do, take the auto- 
mobile away from you? 

Aupsrey: Nothing of the sort; they sim- 
ply complied with the usual procedure in 
a case of this kind—which is to release the 
defendant on bond, pending the extent of 
the victim’s injuries. 

Ciara: Was there somebody injured? 

Avupsrey: The traffic-cop that ran into 
me, yes. 

Ciara: For God's sake, couldn’t you find 
anybody but the traffic-cop to run into! 

Ausrey: I did not run into him, Mrs. 
Hyland—yon don’t understand the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Ciara: Well, I understand this much 
about them—that they can give you ten 
years for a thing like that. And it’d just 
serve you right if they did, too. Borrowin’ 
people’s automobiles, and knowing no more 
about running them than I do. (She turns 
away to her right and moves across above 
the table towards the hall-door.) 

Ausrey: No time like the present to 
learn, Mrs. Hyland. 

Ciara (Turning to him sharply): Well, 
you'll very likely have plenty of time, from 
now on,—if that officer is seriously injured. 
(She continues over and down to the win- 
dow at the left where she draws the drape 
aside and looks anxiously for the taxi.) 

Ausrey: He was faking a broken arm 
around there when I left—but it’s a wonder 
to me the poor straw-ride wasn’t signed 
on the dotted line; for he ran head on right 
into. me. 

Ciara (Crossing back towards him, in 
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front of the Morris-chair): Was he in a 
car, too? 

Ausrey: No, he was jay-walking—try- 
ing to beat me to the crossing, after giving 
me the right of way. 

Ciara: Where did this thing happen? 

Ausrey: Broad and Erie Avenue, I 
wouldn’t kid you. 

Ciara: Did they take the cop to the 
hospital ? 

Ausrey: Yes, we took him over there 
in the car. 

Ciara: Did they let you run it? 

AubBreEY: Repeat the question, Mrs. Hy- 
land. 

Ciara: You heard me,—I don’t need to 
repeat it. And take that silly-looking 
bandage off your head, before Amy sees 
you; and don’t frighten the life out of her. 
(She steps up to the hall-door and glances 
out.) She’s got enough to worr: her with- 
out looking at you. (Aubrey rises, and, 
detaching the handkerchief from around his 
head, moves across to a point above the 
center-table.) 

Aubrey: Is my wife here? 

Ciara: She’s next door, telephoning, 
yes; and she'll be back in a minute. (Com- 
ing forward a step or two at the left.) 
Pop just had a stroke of some kind at his 
work this afternoon, Joe just told us. 

AvuBrEY: What you doing, kidding me? 

Cxara (Starting to cry): No, of course 
I'm not kidding you! What would I be 
kidding you about a thing like that for? 
(She crosses down and across in front of 
the center-table. The front-door closes.) 

AvusBrEY: Where is he now? 

Ciara: They took him to the Samaritan 
Hospital; we’re just going down there. 
(Amy appears in the hall-door, and stands 
looking questioningly at Aubrey.) 

Amy: What's the matter, Aubrey? (He 
turns and looks at her.) 

AusreYy (Extending his arm and hand in 
a magnificent gesture): Well! (Amy comes 
we to her husband.) The old kid her- 
self! 

Amy: What is it, Aubrey? 

Ausrey (Taking her in his arms): 
Nothing in the world but this, Baby. (He 
kisses her affectionately.) 

Ciara: Did you get Frank on the 
*phone, Amy? (Mrs. Fisher can be heard 
hurrying down the stairs.) 

Amy (Crossing above Aubrey and speak- 
ing directly to Clara): He wasn’t home 
yet; I told the girl to tell him as soon as 
he came in. 

Mrs. FisHer (Coming through the hall- 
door, and tossing her little knit-jacket onto 
the small stand at the left of the mantel- 
piece): Clara, is that automobile-cab here 
yet: 

Ciara: It'll be here in a minute, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer: What do vou think of this 
fellow, Amy—runnin’ wild through the city 
breakin’ policemen’s bones! We didn’t 
have enough trouble without that—with 
your poor Father layin’ dead for all we 
know,—down in the Jewish hospital. (She 
starts to cry and steps down to the win- 
dow at the left to look out for the taxicab.) 

Ciara: Where’s your coat, Mom? 
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Mrs. FisHER (Turning to her): Isn't it 
there in the cellar-way? 

Ciara: No, I just looked. 

Mrs. FisHER (Going up to the hall- 
door): It must be upstairs. Joe! 

Amy (At Aubrey’s right): I thought 
you were out at the Automobile Show, 
Aubrey. : 

Mrs. FisHer (At the foot of the stairs): 
Listen, Joe— , 

Aupsrey: I had a little mix-up at Broad 
and Erie Avenue. ; 

Amy: You didn’t get hurt, did you? 

(Mrs. Fisher and Aubrey, speaking to- 
gether.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Throw down my long 
black coat; you’ll find it on a hook there 
in the hall-closet. (She starts for the 
buffet.) 

Ausrey: Nothing but a scratch or two, 
here on my forehead, from the glass in 
the wind-shield. Just a little shake-up. 

Mrs. FisHer (Stopping and turning 
sharply at the right of the center-table): 
He nearly killed a traffic-officer !—That’s 
how much of a little shake-up it was. (She 
continues to the buffet where Clara ts 
standing.) Get out of my way, Clara, till 
I get a clean handkerchief out of here. 
(She pushes Clara out of her way and 
opens the left-hand drawer of the buffet 
and rummages for a handkerchief. Clara 
passes across in front of the center-table 
to the window at the left.) | 

Amy: You didn’t, Aubrey, did you? 

Ausrey: Certainly not, Amy—your 
Mother’s raving. (Mrs. Fisher finds the 
handkerchief, slams the drawer and turns.) 

Mrs. FisHER: The man’s in the hospital ! 
—I don’t know what more you want. (The 
big black coat lands at the foot of the 
stairs with a thud, causing Mrs. Fisher to 
start nervously; then she hurries across at 
the back towards the hall-door, tucking the 
folded handkerchief at her waist.) 

Amy: Is he, Aubrey? : 

Ausrey: Do you think I'd be here, Kid, 
if he was? 

Mrs. FisHer (On the way over): You 
wouldn’t be here, only that someone was 
fool enough to bail you out; instead of 
lettin’ you stay in where you couldn't be 
killin’ people. (Clara has stepped up to the 
fuot of the stairs and picked the coat up 
immediately it fell, and now stands holding 
it for her Mother to put on, but Mrs. 
Fisher disregards her, going straight out 
to the foot of the stairs and calling shrilly 
up to Joe.) Joe, why, don’t you tell a body 
when you're goin’ to throw a thing down 
that way, and not be frightenin’ the life 
out of people! (She comes back into the 
room again and Clara assists her. Amy 
stands above the center-table looking wide- 
eyed at Aubrey, who sways forward at the 
left, and, crossing below the center-table to 
the chair at the right, where he has been 
previously seated, sits down.) 

Ciara: Aren’t you going to put on an- 
other waist, Mom? 

Mrs. FisHer: No, this one is good 
enough—lI’ll keep the coat buttoned up. 
Put that collar inside. 

Amy (In a lowered tone): Are you out 
on bail, Aubrey? 

Ausrey: They always bail a man in a 
case like this, Amy; they’ve got my car 
on their hands. 

Mrs. FisHEeR (Buttoning the coat, and 
moving to the mirror over the mantle- 
piece: ) Get my hat, will you Clara? 

Ciara (Starting for the hall-door:) 
Where is it, upstairs? 

Mrs. FisHer: No, it’s in the parlor 
there, inside the top of the Victrola. (Clara 
comes back and goes into the parlor.) 

Amy: Why didn’t you bring the car 
back with you, Aubrey?—That fellow 
might want it tomorrow. 

Ausrey: I'll have it for him all right; 


I’ve got to call around there for it Mon- 
day morning at ten o'clock. (Mrs. Fisher 
turns sharply from her primping at the 
mirror.) 

Mrs. FisHeEr: I guess you’ve got to go 
down there to a hearing Monday morning 
at ten o'clock, (Amy turns and looks at 
her Mother) and pay your fine! (Speaking 
directly to Amy.) I guess that’s the auto- 
mobile he’s got to call for. (Clara hurries 
out of the parlor brushing the dust off an 
a black hat, with a bunch of cherries on 
it. 

Ciara: I'd better go out and get a 
whisk-broom and dust this, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer (Turning to her nerv- 
ously): No, never mind, it’s good enough, 
give it to me ~ 

Ciara (Crossing below her Mother, to 
the right): Your coat needs dusting. (She 
takes a whisk-broom from a hook just in- 
side the kitchen-door.) 

Amy: How much did they fine you, 
Aubrey? 

Ausrey: They didn’t fine me at all. 

Mrs. FisHer (Settling her hat): They'll 
do that Monday. 

AusreYy: ‘Time’ll tell that, Mother 
Fisher. (Clara hurries back and starts 
brushing her Mother’s coat.) 

Mrs. FisHer: And you'll pay it, too, or 
go to jail; and it’ud just be the price of 
you. 

AusBrey: They didn’t seem very anxious 
to do any fining today, after I got through 
telling it to them. 

Mrs. FisHer: Am I all right, Clara? 

Avupsrey: I took a slam at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, too, while I was at it. 

Mrs. Fisuer: You're always takin’ 
slams at somethin’; that’s what’s leavin’ 
you under bail right now. Are you ready, 
Clara? (She hurries to the foot of the 
stairs.) 

Ciara (Hurrying back to the kitchen 
with the whisk-broom): Yes, I’m ready. 

Ausrey: Never mind about that, Mother 
Fisher. 

Mrs. FisHer (Calling up the stairs): 
Are you goin’ down there with us, Joe? 

Joe (From upstairs): Comin’ right 
down. (Mrs. Fisher comes in to the man- 
telpiece and picks up her gloves. Clara 
hurries in from the kitchen again to the 
center-table and picks up her neckpiece and 
gloves.) 

Ausrey: Only don’t be surprised if you 
hear of a very quiet little shake-up very 
soon—in the Department of Public Safety. 

Mrs. FisHer: Are you warm enough 
with that coat, Clara? 

Ciara: Yes, I’m all right. How about 
the umbrella? 

Mrs. FisuHer: I think it’s out there in 
the hall-rack; look and see. (Clara hurries 
out into the hallway, and Mrs. Fisher 
stands putting on her gloves. Amy crosses 
to Aubrey’s left.) 

Amy (Very quietly): How much bail 
did they put you under, Aubrey? 

Avusrey: One thousand berries, Amy. 
(Mrs. Fisher looks over at them keenly.) 

Amy: A thousand dollars! 

Ausrey: That’s regulation—(Amy turns 
and gives her Mother a troubled look, and 
Mrs. Fisher moves forward at the left to a 
point where she can see Aubrey.) A little 
chicken-feed for the stool-pigeons. 

Mrs. FisHer: Did he say they put him 
under a thousand dollars’ bail? 

Ausrey: That’s what I said, Mrs. 
Fisher, one thousand trifles—I wouldn’t 
kid you. 

Mrs. FisHer: You wouldn’t kid anybody 
that’d listen to you for five minutes. And 
who did you get to go a thousand dollars 
bail fer you? 

Ausrey: Don’t be alarmed, Little 
Mother,—I saw that the affair was kept 
strictly within the family. 


The Scholastic 


Mrs. FisHER: What do you mean? 

Ausrey: Your other son-in-law was 
kind enough to come forward. (Clara hur- 
ries in from the hallway with the umbrella, 
and comes forward at the extreme left.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Clara’s husband! 

Ausrey: That’s the gentleman, Mrs, 
Fisher,—Mr. Francis X. Hyland. 

Mrs. FisHer (Helplessly): My God! 
(She turns around to her right till she 
locates Clara.) Do you hear that, Clara? 

Ciara: What? 

Mrs. FisHer: He got Frank Hyland to 
go his bail for a thousand dollars. 

Ciara (Looking bitterly at Aubrey): 
What did you do, write him another letter? 

Ausrey: That was not necessary, Mrs. 
Hyland, not giving you a short answer. 
Your husband was fortunate enough to see 
the whole affair from the trolley-car. He 
was just returning from his business, and 
happened to be on the trolley-car that ran 
into me. 

Mrs. Fisher: How many more things 
ran into you,—besides traffic-cops and 
trolley-cars! I suppose a couple of the 
buildin’s ran into you too, didn’t they? 
(Joe hurries in from the hall-door button- 
ing his overcoat.) 

Joe: Are you ready, Mom? 

Ciara (Going up to the hall-door): Yes, 
we're ready. (Joe comes forward at the 
extreme left, looking questioningly from 
one to the other. Clara goes out into the 
hall.) 

Ausrey: You'll find out all about that 
Monday morning, Mrs. Fisher. 

Mrs. FisHEer (Moving up towards the 
hall-door): Well, see that nothin’ else runs 
into you between now and Monday. 

Joe: What’s the matter? 

Mrs. FisHeR: We don’t want Frank 
Hyland losin’ any thousand-dollar bills on 
account of you. 

Joe: What’s happened, Mom? 

Mrs. FisHEer (Turning to Joe, and point- 
ing at Aubrey with a wide gesture): Why, 
this crazy Jack here’s been runnin’ into 
everything in the city but ourselves; and 
he got himself arrested ; and Frank Hyland 
had to bail him out for a thousand dollars. 
(She starts to cry.) 

Joe: What were you doin’, Aubrey, joy- 
ridin’? 

Mrs. FisHEr: No! he was trolley-ridin’, 
—and traffic-cop-riding’—and every other 
kind of ridin’—in an automobile that he 
borrowed. 

Ciara (Hurrying in from the hallway): 
I think I see that taxi coming, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHER (Starting towards the hall- 
door): Come on here, Joe. (Joe crosses up 
at the left of the center-table to the mirror 
over the mantelpiece, looking disapprov- 
ingly at Aubrey. Aubrey rises and strolls 
over to a point in front of the center- 
table.) How do we get down there, Clara? 

Ciara: Right down Erie Avenue. 

Ausrey: Too bad I left that car down 
there at the Station House, I could have 
run you down there. (They all turn and 
look at him; and Mrs. Fisher, with poison 
in her right eye, moves forward at the left 
of the center-table. with a level, ominous 
slowness.) 

Mrs. FisHer: You wouldn’t run me 
down there,—don’t fret—not if you had a 
thousand cars. There’s enough of us in 
the hospital as it is. (Aubrey simply re- 
gards her from a great height.) And don't 
you come down there neither ;—for you'd 
only start talkin’, and that’d finish Pop 
quicker than a stroke. (There’s a startling 
hoot from the taxicab horn outside, which 
almost throws Mrs. Fisher from her bal- 
ance.) 

Ciara (Going out): Come on, Joe. 

Joe (Following her out): Ain’t you 
comin’ down to the hospital, Amy? 

(Continued on paye 28) 
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Christmas Island 
By KaruarineE Lee Bates 


[Katharine Lee Bates, beloved poet and 
professor of English at Wellesley College, 
died last year at the age of 69. She was 
the author of three volumes of poems, 
juvenile stories and verses and travel 
books. Her books of poems included Fairy 
Gold, America the Beautiful, (containing 
her well-known hymn) The Return, and 
Yellow Clover. The Scholastic printed an 
interview with Miss Bates by Gertrude 
Benson, Massachusetts high school girl in 
the Student-Written Number of April 30, 
1927. Miss Bates’ poetic themes have been 
principally college life, children, patriotism, 
the sorrows of humanity, and friendship. 

“Christmas Island,” a rollicking ballad, 
is reprinted from Fairy Gold by courtesy 
of E, P. Dutton & Co., publishers.] 


Fringed with coral, floored with lava, 
Three-score leagues to south of Java, 
So is Christmas Island charted 

By geographers blind-hearted, 

—Just a dot, by their dull notion, 
On the burning Indian Ocean; 
Merely a refreshment station 

For the birds in long migration; 

Its pomegranates, custard-apples 

That the dancing sunshine dapples, 
Cocoanuts with milky hollows 

Only feast wing-weary swallows 

Or the tropic fowl there dwelling. . 
Don't believe a word they’re telling! 
Christmas Island, though it seem land, 
Is a floating bit of dreamland 

Gone adrift from childhood, planted 
By the winds with seeds enchanted, 
Seeds of candied plum and cherry: 
Here the Christmas Saints make merry. 


Even saints must have vacation; 

So they chose from all creation, 

As a change from iceberg castles 
Hung with snow in loops and tassels, 
Christmas Island for a summer 
Residence. The earliest comer 

Is our own saint, none diviner, 
Santa Claus. His ocean-liner 

Is a sleigh that’s scudding fast. 
Mistletoe climbs up the mast, 

And the sail, so full of caper, 

Is of tissue wrapping paper. 

\s he steers, he hums a carol; 

sut instead of fur apparel 

Smudged with soot, he’s spick and spandy 
In white linen, dear old dandy. 
With a Borealis sash on, 

And a palm-leaf hat in fashion 
Wreathed about with holly berry. 
Welcome, Santa! Rest you merry! 


Next, his chubby legs bestriding 

Such a Yule-log, who comes riding 
Overseas, the feast to dish up, 

But—aha !—the boys’ own bishop, 

Good St. Nicholas! And listen! 

Out of Denmark, old Jule-nissen, 

Kindly goblin, bent, rheumatic, 

In the milk-bowl set up attic 

For his Christmas cheer, comes bobbing 
Through the waves. He’ll be hob-nobbing 
With Knecht Clobes, Dutchman true, 
sailing in a wooden shoe. 

When the sunset gold enamels 

All the sea, three cloudy. camels 


Bear the King with stately paces, 

Taking islands for oases, 

While a star-boat brings Kriss Kringle. 
Singing Noel as they mingle, 

Drinking toasts in sunshine sherry! 

How the Christmas Saints make merry! 


While a gray contralto pigeon 

Coos that loving is religion, 

How they iaugh and how they rollick, 
How they fill the isle with frolic. 

Up the Christmas Trees they clamber, 
Lighting candles rose and amber, 

Till the sudden moonbeams glisten. 
Then all kneel but old Jule-nissen, 
(Who, a heathen elf stiff-jointed, 
Doffs his night-cap, red and pointed) 
For within the moon’s pale luster 
They behold bright figures cluster; 
Their adoring eyes look on a 
Silver-throned serene Madonna, 

With the Christ-Child, ‘rosy sweeting, 
Smiling to their loyal greeting. 
Would that on this Holy Night 

We might share such blissful sight. 
—We might find a fairy ferry 

To that isle where saints make merry! 


Christmas Morning 
By ExizapetH Mapox Roserts 


[Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
novelist, was born 44 years ago in Ken- 
tucky. She still lives near Harrodsburg. 
She attended the University of Chicago, 
where she received a Ph. B. degree in 
1921. She won the Fiske Prize for poetry 
with a group of poems which were later 
published in “Poetry.” Miss Roberts is 
the author of Under the Tree (1922) and 
a “Ballet Song of Mary,” which won the 
John Reed Memorial Prize in 1928. Her 
novels are The Time of Man, My Heart 
and My Flesh, Jingling in the Wind, and 
The Great Meadow. The first and the last 
of these are widely recognized as among 
the most distinguished of recent American 
works of fiction. 

“Christmas Morning” is reprinted here 
from Under the Tree, by the kind per- 
mission of the Viking Press, publishers. ] 


poet and 


If Bethlehem were here today, 
Or this were very long ago, 
There wouldn’t be a winter time 
Nor any cold or snow. 


I'd run out through the garden gate 
And down along the pasture walk; 
And off beside the cattle barns 
I’d hear a kind of gentle talk. 


I'd move the heavy iron chain 
And pull away the wooden pin; 
I'd push the door a little bit 
And tiptoe very softly in. 


The pigeons and the yellow hens 

And all the cows would stand away; 
Their eyes would open wide to see 

A lady in the manger hay, 

If this were very long ago 

And Bethlehem were here today. 


And Mother held my hand and smiled— 
I mean the lady would—and she 
Would take the woolly blankets of 
Her little boy so I could see. 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


His shut-up eyes would be asleep, 
And he would look just like our John, 
And he would be all crumpled too, 
And have a pinkish color on. 


I'd watch his breath go in and out. 
His little clothes would all be white. 
I'd slip my finger in his hand 

To feel how he could hold it tight. 


am. bend would smile and say, “Take 
re,” 
The “mother, “Take 
care”; 


And I would kiss his little hand 
And touch his hair. 


Mary, would, 


While Mary put the blankets back, 
The gentle talk would soon begin. 
And when I’d tiptoe softly out 
I’d meet the wise men going in. 





Blessings of Adversity 


(Continued from page 5) 


riod in -Pittsburgh where his little daugh- 
ter was living with her grandparents, he 
moved to New York upon the suggestion 
of Mr. Gilman Hall, who had already 
published several of his stories in Ains- 
lee’s Magazine. Porter lived the remain- 
ing years of his life in New York. For 
his first stories he drew upon his expe- 
riences in Texas and Central America; 
most of these are collected in Cabbages 
and Kings and The Heart of the West. 
By 1904, however, he had come to know 
New York and to write about it. He 
kept his own history dark, shunned pub- 
licity and the lion-hunters, but welcomed 
every contact which would help him carry 
out his intention of making “the Amer- 
ican Four Hundred step into the shoes 
of the American four million.” 

His fame was sudden and sweeping. The 
New York World contracted for a sto- 
a week at a hundred dollars a story. The 
magazines pled for stories at any price. 
In fact most of the 250 stories published 
by O. Henry were written in these New 
York years, and collected into the volumes 
of short stories published between . 1905 
and 1913. 

In 1907 he rediscovered and married 
Miss Sallie Coleman, an old friend of his 
Greensboro childhood. After that he lived 
part of the time in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, but was never again altogether happy 
away from New York. In March, 1910, 
his friends found him in his old haunts, 
broken in health and depressed in spirit, 
and in June of the same year he died in 
the Polyclinic Hospital in New York. 
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The Scholastic 


The White House Conference on Child Health 


FAIR chance for every Amer- 

ican child” was the keynote of 
the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, held at 
Washington, November 19 to 22. It 
was not the first time that the re- 
sources of the Government had been 
mobilized to consider the whole 
problem of the welfare of “the na- 
tion’s best asset”—its children. A 
similar conference was held in 1909 
during President Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration, and out of it was born the 
Children’s Bureau, a special Govern- 
ment body to deal with these ques- 
tions, which was later attached to 
the newly formed Department of 
Labor in 1913. Another conference 
on child welfare was called by Wood- 
row Wilson in 1919. 

But in many ways this conference 
was unique. To those who had 
thought of President Hoover as a 
cold, mechanical personality, it was 
a revelation of a new and deeply hu- 
man side of his nature. For this con- 
ference was the President’s “own 
baby.” It came into existence be- 
cause of his personal interest in chil- 
dren and in the nation’s homes—a 
theme which lies close to his heart 
and has been stressed in almost 
every public speech he has made in 
the last two years. Shortly after his 
inauguration, Mr. Hoover called to- 
gether a small group of representa- 
tive men and women concerned with 
children’s problems, to take the ini- 
tial steps in organizing the confer- 
ence. He appointed as chairman 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, who because of his long ex- 
perience as a physician and educator 
was peculiarly qualified to organize 
such a movement. Dr. Wilbur ap- 
pointed as executive director Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, a prominent sanitarian. 
Experts in child health and educa- 
tion from all over the country to the 
number of 1200 were enlisted, who 
have conducted for over a year an 


intensive study in four great fields: 
1. Medical Service.; 2. Public Health 
Service and Admirfstration. 3. Edu- 
cation and Training. 4. The Handi- 
capped. These committees prepared 
preliminary reports covering a sur- 
vey of what is being done in their 
fields, a statement of needs, and a 
program of recommendations. When 
these were ready the White House 
Conference was called, consisting of 
the 1200 committee members and 
some 2500 other delegates intimately 
concerned with child welfare. The 
Scholastic was among the educa- 
tional journals represented by invita- 
tion. 

In President Hoover’s notable 
speech at the opening general ses- 
sion, a speech which we wish might 
be printed in full and read aloud in 
every high school in America, he 
quoted the following very enlighten- 
ing statistics: 

“Out of 45,000,000 children under 18 
years of age in the United States, 

35,000,000 are reasonably normal. 

6,000,000 are improperly nourished. 

1,000,000 have defective speech. 

1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts. 
75,000 present behavior problems. 
50,000 are mentally retarded. 
382,000 are tubercular. 

342,000 have impaired hearing. 
18,000 are totally deaf. 
300,000 are crippled. 
50,000 are partially blind. 
14,000 are wholly blind. 
200,000 are delinquent. 
500,000 are dependent. 


And so on, to a total of at least 10,000,- 
000 who are deficient in some way, more 
than 80 per cent of whom are not receiv- 
ing the necessary attention, though our 
knowledge and experience show that these 
deficiencies can be prevented and remedied 
to a high degree.” 


It is impossible here, of course, to 
present any thorough account of the 
important discussions which went on 
almost continuously for three days. 
Suffice it to say that printed abstracts 
of the reports submitted to the dele- 
gates were discussed, chopped up, re- 


SOME LEADERS 
OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


(Seated, Left to Right) 
Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
General Chairman of the 
Conference; Dr. F. J. 
Kelly, President of Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Education 
Section. Standing, Ho- 
mer Folks, New York 
State Charities Aid, and 
Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
American Child Health 
Association 


vised, and approved, so that on Sat- 
urday noon it was possible for Dr. 
Wilbur to present over a nation-wide 
radio hook-up a brief summary of 
the conclusions of the conference in 
the form of nineteen “points” which 
may well be the Bible of child wel- 
fare for generations to come. These 
points, much condensed and abbre- 
viated, are as follows: 


1. Every child is entitled to be under- 
stood. 

2. Every prospective mother should 
have suitable information and medical 
supervision. 

3. Every child should receive periodical 
health examinations before and during the 
school period. 

4. Every child should have regular 
dental examinations and care. 

5. Every child should have instruction 
in health and safety from accidents. 

6. Every child should be_ protected 
from a poor py sae! diseases and from im- 
pure milk and food. 

7. Every child should have proper 
sleeping rooms, diet, hours of sleep and 
play, etc. 

8. Every child should attend a school 
which has proper seating, lighting, venti- 
lation, and sanitation. 

9. The school should be so organized 
as to discover and develop the special 
abilities of each child and assist his voca- 
ticnal guidance. 

10. Every child should have some form 
of religious, moral, or character train- 
ing. 

11. Every child has a right to play 
with adequate facilities, 

12, There should be proper provision 
for and supervision of recreation and en- 
tertainment by the community. 

13. Every child should be protected 
against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental. 

14. Every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled or otherwise handicapped should 
be given expert study and corrective 
treatment. If the family cannot provide 
these services because of inadequate in- 
come, the community must do it. 

15. Every waif and orphan in need 
must be supported. 

16. Every child is entitled to the feel- 
ing that he has a home. 

17. Children who habitually fail to 
meet normal standards of behavior should 
be provided with special care. 

18. The rural child should have as sat- 
isfactory schooling, health protection, and 
welfare facilities as the city child. 

19. In order that these minimum pro- 
tections of the health and welfare of chil- 
dren may be everywhere available, there 
should be an organization in every district, 
county or community with full-time off- 
cials, coordinating with a state-wide pro- 
gram and nation-wide service of informa- 
tion, statistics, and research, 


A Continuation Committee was 
appointed by the President to provide 
for the dissemination of the confer- 
ence’s findings and recommendations 
to local communities throughout the 
nation. The conference was marked 
by a-high degree of unity in its dis- 
cussions. 
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Sidney Franklin, American toreador, 
leaving the bull-ring at Seville while the 
Spanish crowd cheers wildly 


Bull-Fighting in AmericaP 
ILL the American sport-loving 
public which contributed a purse 

of one million dollars to Gene Tunney 

for his fight with Jack Dempsey at 

Soldiers’ Field, Chicago in 1928, take 

to bull-fighting with equal mob en- 

thusiasm ? Mrs. Minnie Maddern 

Fiske, the actress, thinks that such 

primitive excitement could be easily 

engendered and so she has registered a 

strong protest against the proposed 

bull-dodging exhibitions at a stadium in 

Newark, N. J., with Sidney Franklin, 

the Brooklyn toreador, as the main at- 

traction. She characterized the Spanish 
sport as cruel, inhumane and _ blood- 

thirsty. Her protest was made in a 

speech before Yale dramatic students. 

She urged them to send written protests 

to the Governor of New Jersey and the 

Mayor of Newark. 

The promoters of the bull-dodge ex- 
hibitions pointed out that there would 
be no cruelty to the beasts inasmuch as 
mere defensive skill was to be displayed. 
The promoters also claimed to have the 
approval of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. At the 
offices of the society, however, it was 
said that the show was regarded as 
undesirable, even if bloodless. 

Sidney Franklin, the American 
matador, originally went to Mexico to 
study painting but learned bull-fighting 
instead. He is the son of a policeman. 
He has slain 50 bulls and has twice 
been wounded in the arena in Madrid 
and other Spanish cities. 

When the conqueror returned to his 
native land this fall he was met by a 
reception, perhaps not as spontaneous 
as that given Lindbergh, but almost as 
noisy. The toreador was driven up 
Broadway to City Hall followed by a 
brass band and surrounded by sombre- 
toed cowboys. 


Where ‘‘America’’ Was Born—The old 
home of S. F. Smith, at Newton Centre, 
lassachusetts - 


100 Years of “‘America’”’ 


HE proposal to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the hymn “America” in 
1932 brings up again the perennial dis- 
cussion of the origin of the tune. The 
Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, who wrote 
the words which have made the song 
something very close to a national an- 
them, found the melody in a book of 
old German songs. In a letter to a 
friend who asked the circumstances of 
its writing, Dr. Smith said that the 
hymn was not written with reference 
to any special occurrence and that he 
had no intention of writing a national 
anthem. He was surprised when the 
song came to be widely used. It was 
first sung publicly at a Sunday school 
celebration of Independence Day in 
Boston, July 4, 1832. According to Dr. 
Smith’s letter, he had written the words 
to “America” earlier in the same year. 
But the origin of the tune still re- 
mains a mystery. It is now generally 
credited to Henry Carey (1742). It 
has been popular in France since 1775. 
Of course, the English national anthem, 
“God Save the King,” is sung to the 
same tune also. 

J. A. Fuiler-Maitland advanced the 
theory that the tune was derived from 
a seventeenth-century round. For 
a long time the tune was thought to 
have been written by Handel, but the 
composer’s biographers, Funk and 
Chryeander, ascribed it to the afore- 
mentioned Henry Carey, although they 
spelled the name Camey. 

The Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, 
who beyond any question wrote the 
words to “America,” was born in Bos- 
ton on October 21, 1808. He showed an 
intense interest in religion at the age of 
11 and he wrote many verses. He en- 
tered Harvard in 1825 and graduated 
from Andover Theological seminary in 
1832. He did editorfal work for a year 
and in 1834 was ordained at Waterville, 
Maine. Many of his hymns are in all 
Christian hymn books. They include 
“The Morning Light Is Breaking.” He 
lived for many years at Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts, where a tablet now 
marks the site of his old home. Boston 
historical societies are taking the lead 
in organizing the centenary celebration. 


Edward S. Harkness (left) breaking 
ground for a new building which he 
gave to Columbia University 


A Princely Philanthropist 
DWARD STEPHEN HARK- 
NESS, New York philanthropist 
and railroad magnate, who in the last 
five years has given away more than 
$35,000,000 to charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, does things in a big 
way. He has just given $7,000,000 to an 
expansion project at Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. In addition 
to a construction program it is pro- 
posed to increase considerably the 
teaching staff and to attempt a revolu- 
tionary experiment in educational 
theory. Harkness is said to favor 
elimination of many traditional methods 
handed down for the last one hundred 
and fifty years of American schooling. 
The announcement of the donation to 
Exeter put Harkness in the news for 
huge benefactions for the second time 
within two months. Late in September 
he gave $10,000,000 to Great Britain 
to help that country out of its present 
economic crisis. It was given in recog- 
nition of England’s brave and uncom- 
plaining fight against trying odds since 
the World War. Mr. Harkness’ ances- 
tors came from England. The fund is 
to be administered for any charitable 
purpose that seems most urgent. 

For years Mr. Harkness has been a 
generous benefactor of universities, 
colleges, preparatory schools and theo- 
logical and therapeutic institutions. He 
has also been a big contributor to such 
worthy causes as the rebuilding and 
endowing of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. Dur- 
ing the single year of 1929 his phil- 
anthropies amounted to more than $15,- 
000,000. The chief grant that year was 
$11,390,000 to Harvard University for 
its new residential college plan. In 
1924 he gave a million to Yale for a 
department of Dramatic Art. 
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RESOLVED: That the several 
states should enact legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance, to which the em- 
ployers shall contribute. 


T IS inevitable in time of business 

depression, when a greater number 
of people than normally are “out of 
work,” that there should be. wide-spread 
interest in possible ways of alleviating 
the sufferings caused by unemployment 
and, if possible, to do away with the 
greater bulk of unemployment. 

Among the remedies seriously urged 
at this time is that of Unemployment 
Insurance. Several European countries 
have had practical experience with this 
plan, notably England, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. Although various 
plans of Unemployment Insurance have 
been proposed, the phrasing of the 
question as given below indicates the 
most generally accepted plan. On ac- 
count of our system of Federal and 
State relations, as prescribed by the 
Constitution, it is generally conceded 
that any system of industrial insurance 
should remain within the control of 
the states. 

The proposition reads: “Resolved, 
That the several states should enact 
legislation providing for compulsory 
unemployment insurance, to which the 
employer shall contribute.” In debating 
this proposition the following “under- 
standings” are generally conceded: 

1. Constitutionality is waived. 

2. Any factory or business in which 
fewer than ten persons are employed 
shall be exempt from the provisions of 
the law. 

3. The term “contribution” shall 
mean contribution in addition to gen- 
eral taxes. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The Problem of Unemployment De 
mands an Early and Satisfactory So 
lution. 

A. Unemployment is probably the most 
serious problem facing the nation 
today. 

1. It is widespread. 

a. Although all statistics on the 
subject of unemployment are to some de- 
gree unreliable and subject to correction, 
nevertheless it is already conceded by the 
Government that at present at least 3,- 
500,000 non-agricultural workers are un- 
employed (see Schol., Nov. 15). 

2. It is chronic as well as acute. 

a. Conservative figures indicate that 
during the past decade there has been a 
normal “army of unemployed” of between 
one and two millions. 

3. The problem increases rather than 
diminishes. 

a. The fact that the United States, 
with sufficient men, machinery and raw 
materials to provide every inhabitant with 
a decent living, has such a large percent- 
age of unemployment is due primarily to 
“technological unemployment.” (See 
Schol., Nov. 15, Stuart Chase article.) 

b. “Technological unemployment” is 
the displacement of workers, by labor- 
saving machines due to improved techni- 
cal processes. 

c. The industrial tendency is in the 


direction of more rather than fewer la 
bor-saving machines; full automatic ma- 
chines are displacing semi-automatic ma- 
chines, and the result is that “Techno- 
logical Unemployment” progressively be- 
comes more wide-spread. 

B. The problem of unemployment is 

not self-corrective. 

1. It cannot, except in rare and for- 
tunate instances, be solved by individual 
firms or trades. 

a. Few corporations are by them- 
selves sufficiently wealthy to set up ade- 
quate unemployment reserves. 

b. In 1928 nearly two-fifths of re- 
porting corporations had a net deficit ag- 
gregating $2,160,000,000, and no net in- 
come. 

c. Even very prosperous industries 
and firms would hardly be able to es- 
tablish sufficient unemployment reserves 
for such periods as the business depres- 
sions of 1921 and the present. 


II. Unemployment Insurance Will Pro- 
vide a Satisfactory Solution of the 
Problem. 

A. It will be a practical solution. 

1. The experience of other nations, 
not nearly so wealthy as the United 
ge has shown that the plan is work- 
able. 

2. The experience of the American 
states with workman’s compensation 
laws has shown that the plan is practical. 

a. The employer will pay a certain 
sum based upon his pay-roll figures, as 
under workman’s compensation laws, and 
the state will contribute a certain propor- 
tion collected by taxes, preferably upon 
large unearned incomes. Every important 
foreign nation taxes such incomes two to 
four times as heavily as we do. 

B. _ will be a just solution of the prob- 
em. 

1. It will be just to the wage-earner. 

a. It will save him from some meas- 
ure of the pain of unemployment, a con- 
dition over which he has no control. 

When he suffers from “techno- 
logical unemployment,” it will enable him 
and his family to make the adjustment 
to another occupation at lowered wages, 
without undue suffering. 

2. It will be just to the manufacturer. 

a. Industry already sets aside in 
prosperous periods reserves to be used 
in paying interest charges, maintaining 
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dividends, and otherwise carrying its 
capital overhead in dull periods. 

Unemployment of workers will 
merely be added, as it should be, as one 
of the inevitable overhead costs of do- 
ing business. 

c. Inasmuch as this charge will also 
be added to all other comparable produc- 
ers, as is the case with workman’s com- 
pensation, the individual producer will 
not be at any disadvantage. 

C. It will be a desirable solution of the 
problem, 

1. It will relieve the emergency of 
unemployment, and the suffering attend- 
ant thereto. 

2. It will tend to reduce the general 
normal average of unemployment. 

a. It will result in the wider dis- 
tribution of the great amount of wealth 
which this country possesses. 

b. It will automatically strengthen 
the purchasing power of the nation when- 
ever that purchasing power tends to be- 
come impaired 

c. It will provide a great incentive 
for stabilized production. 

(1) The rates to employers would 
undoubtedly be based upon the experience 
of a certain group or industry; that is, 
according to the amount of seasonal and 
cyclical unemployment which occurs in 
them. Because of this, employers would 
in effect be rewarded to the extent to 
which they stabilized production, and 
punished to the extent to which they 
failed to do so. 


III, The Objections Commonly Urged 
Against Unemployment Insurance Are 
Largely Emotional and Invalid. 

A. It is argued that “the people cannot 
carry this added burden.” 

1. Seventeen nations, including Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
and Queensland have either compulsory 
or subsidized systems of unemployment 
insurance. The national incomes of these 
countries, per capita, does not approach 
that of the United States. 

B. It is argued that the plan “will paup- 
erize the individual.” 

1. It is easy for well-fed committees 
and debaters to speak of “degrading” a 
starving man, but that furnishes neither 
him nor his family with food or shelter. 
The countries which have unemployment 
insurance do not find malingering to be 


THESE ARE THE 
PEOPLE THAT 
RECEIVE THE 

BRITISH “‘DOLE”’ 


Miners and their wives, 
out of work for nearly 
two years, at an Eng- 
lish colliery. On the 
meager insurance stip- 
end they barely escape 
starvation. 
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a serious problem. Insurance benefits 
never are an adequate substitute for a 
regular wage, when such may be had. 
C. It is argued that the plan is “Social- 
istic,’ “Communistic,” and what not. 

in Arguments of this type are an easy, 
and sometimes effective, substitute for 
reasoning and facts. Every forward-look- 
ing social and economic system and law 
which we have today, originally was 
called “Socialistic’ and “un-American.” 


Negative Brief 


The Problem of Unemployment Has 
Been Greatly Overemphasized. 

A. Although unemployment is un- 
doubtedly acute at this time, due to 
the present business depression, 
nevertheless it is not so extensive 
as those with a “cause” to plead 
would have us believe. 

1. Although final census figures are 
not yet available, nevertheless prelimi- 
nary figures showed unemployment to be 
much less than most people believed. 

a. According to estimates by Dr. 
Leo Wolman (Recent Economic Chang- 
es), the average minimum unemploy- 
ment for the eight years 1920-27 has been 
7.8 per cent in non-agricultural pursuits. 
This period includes the serious depres- 
sion of 1921. 

b. The problem of unemployment 
is one which for the most- part solves 
itself, 

1. In recent years there has been a 
great movement away from the farm. 
In addition, many men have been thrown 
out of work because of the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery. 

2. These individuals, who constitute 
a great part of those listed as “unem- 
ployed,” do not constitute a body which 
yearly grows larger. 

3. These individuals find their way 
into other occupations after an inevitable 
period of adjustment. 

4. The high levels of business activity 
in such years as 1923, 1926 and 1928 
are impossible to explain unless we as- 
sume that the millions who have been 
released since 1919 from agriculture, 
transportation, mining and manufactur- 
ing, have since, in large part, found em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

The progressive increase in. Amer- 
ican wealth is possible only because ef- 


HERE IS WHAT 
PITTSBURGH’S 
UNEMPLOYED 
CALL “‘HOME” 


Hundreds of the job- 
less have huddled to- 
gether for the winter 
in these crude houses 
made of boxes hurried- 
ly set up on the out- 
skirts of the city. 


ficiency and labar-saving devices com- 
bine to produce an equal amount with 
less labor. thus permitting the labor dis- 
placed to create additional wealth by 
producing other wealth. Good examples 
are the increase of automobiles, radios, 
electric refrigerators, and other products 
which on the whole represent wealth that 
the nation did not possess a decade ago. 
6. Although there may be a - fairly 
constant minimum of unemployed work- 
ers, it is wholly illogical to assume, that 
this number from year to year represents 
the same workgrs ‘‘chronically” displaced 
from work by “technological unemploy- 
ment” or other causes. The figures may 
remain the same; the workers do not. 


II. Unemployment Insurance Will Not 


Constitute a Satisfactory Solution of 

the problenr of Unemploymeng. 

A. Unemployment Insurance is not 
practical. 

1. The experience in other countries 
has been almost disastrous. 

a. In England: Felix Morely, in 
the annual Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
prize essay, Unemployment Insurance in 
Great Britain, finds that it has been (1) 
Unsound financially ; unable to meet the 
first crisis it was forced to meet. (2) 
Increasing liberalization of the act and 
extensions of benefits removed the orig- 
inal insurance aspect. (3) Failure to 
meet the unemployment problem, despite 
such extensions. (4) Heavy adminis 
trative expenses. (5) Usefulness of em 
ployment exchanges as agencies for plac 
ing of unemployed almost destroyed by 
gigantic clerical burdens placed upon 
such exchanges in connection with the 
unemployment insurance provisions. Dr. 
Wolman, the well-known labor union 
economist, believes that unemployment 
insurance in England acts to “retard the 
revival of English industry” and in “per- 
petuating the existence of areas of un- 
employed labor.” 

. In Germany: one liberalization 
has followed another, with costs mount- 
ing, but with relief still unattained. 

2. There is no logical basis for be- 
lieving that greater success will be at- 
tained in the United States. 

a. Experience teaches that every 
plan for unemployment insurance re- 
quires enormous sums in order to “meet 
the problem adequately,” and yet some- 
how fails to meet the problem. 
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b. Sound economics teach that, in 
in.the final analysis, a “wage” may be 
paid only when a commensurate amount 
of wealth is produced. 

c. Although the United States is a 
wealthy nation, she is not exempt from 
the workings of human nature or the 
laws of economics. 

B. Unemployment Insurance will not 
be a just solution of the problem. 

1. Will not be just to the worker. 

a. It will tend to reduce his self- 
reliance, energy and ambition. 

(1). The wage-earners who pay a 
percentage of their wages toward in- 
creasing the government heap of wealth 
set aside for the jobless, after a time 
come to feel that, they are foolfsh not 
to collect om their premiums. It is easy 
to lose a job, and easy to lose interest 
in holding jobs. Once out of work and 
receiving government support for doing 
nothing, it is easy to develop a lack of 
concern in finding employment, and to 
become accustomed to being cared for 
by the state. 

2. It will not be just to the employer. 

a. No penalty imposed on an em- 
ployer can-make him more eager to have 


‘a uniform: level. of employment and pro- 


duction, inasmuch as a full use of these 
is imperative to guccessful operation and 
profits. 

b. Discharges result from  con- 
ditions over which the: employer has no 
control, such as weather conditions, crop 
failures, wars, embargoes, fashions and 
emotions, money panics and mob psy- 
chology that starts and stops buying for 
no ascertainable reasons. 

(1) The analogy to Workman’s 
Compensation, like most analogies, holds 
a superficial resemblance but little log- 
ical connection. The safety conditions 
of a plant are something which, within 
certain limits, the employer may defi- 
nitely control; unemployment may be 
controlled only in the rarest instances. 


lI. Unemployment Insfirance Will Be 


Undesirable. 
A. It will be undesirable from an 
economic standpoint. 
1. It will add greatly to the cost of 
government. 

a. Fifteen years ago, one-fourteenth 
of the national income was devoted to 
the purposes of government. Today ap- 
proximately one- -seventh of our national 
income is devoted to public expenditures. 

Assuming a per capita cost in 
the United States the same as in Ger- 
many, unemployment insurance would 
cost $120,000,000. Based upon British 
figures, the cost would be $216,000,000. 
To provide a return commensurate with 
American standards, these figures would 
have to be multiplied several times, and 
then we would be as far from a solution 
as are these other countries. 

2. It will aggravate unemployment. 

a. As in other countries, it will in- 
evitably retard the revival of trade and 
“perpetuate areas of unemployment.” 

3. It will strike at the very source of 
American wealth. 

a. It will reduce the incentive to 
employment, and will thus retard the 
securing of labor by new industries, in 
this manner delaying and destroying the 
creation of new wealth. 

4. It will delay the ultimate solution 
of the problem. 

a. American industry is constantly 
progressing. Each decade finds new 
goals reached in the relationship to em- 
ployees. Unemployment is as serious a 
menace to industry itself as to the laborer, 
and industry is already striving for a 
solution which will at the same time per- 
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Dear Editor: 

When I graduated from high school last 
June, I had ideals. I haven't any now. 
I’m up against life as it is; not as I was 
told it would be. I’ve had two jobs. One 
I held for a week and one for two weeks. 
Each time I was fired “because the firm 
must economize.” My brother lost his job 
because the boss’s brother needed it. My 
sister has been out of work three months. 
We all three of us graduated with honors 
and we have all done work which entitled 
us to consideration—which we didn’t get. 
What's the use? 

R. K. M. 


Do you realize how short a time the 
business world has even admitted the idea 
that every worker has the right to a steady 
job and a living wage? When your father 
was a young man, it was generally ac- 
cepted that an employe must be willing to 
work an indefinite number of hours at any 
wage he could get. Yes, and be respect- 
ful to the boss who underpaid and over- 
worked him, too. The young man who 
protested was considered dangerous. Yet 
because young men did protest loud and 
long, hours were gradually shortened and 
wages raised. Now unemployment is 
spread over the whole world and young 
men today are crying out that it is wrong, 
wrong, wrong. They are justified and the 
very young men who resent the situation 
and refuse to accept it patiently are the 
ones who are forcing governments to ex- 
periment with unemployment insurance, 
the English “dole” system, federal employ- 
ment bureaus, and public building and 
engineering schemes for immediate relief, 
as well as to institute far-reaching studies 
as to the best methods of avoiding the 
recurrent breakdowns of our economic 


system. 

You seem to confuse “ideals” with 
“standards.” An ideal is the point toward 
which we struggle. A standard is the 
point reached by the majority. We never 
reach our ideals because by the time we 
have attained our first goal we have 
moved our ideals far ahead. Nor do all 
ever come up to the standard at one time; 
for some are ahead, while others are trail- 
ing in the rear. What we can each do is 
to hold the vision of the way things ought 
to be and press forward toward that goal. 


Dear Editor: 

I am seventeen years of age and a junior 
in high school. I should like a college edu- 
cation, which I will have to work for. 
feel a lack of efficiency in academic work 
and I do not want to make a fluke nor a 
failure of a college education. I am _in- 
terested in social science, history and Eng- 
lish. If I go to college I shall major in 
English and History. I am deficient in 
Mathematics. I enjoy school and I am 
interested in it. I am willing to work. 

I also have a keen interest in Landscape 
Architecture and I have worked out a few 
original and practical ideas already, in that 
line. I have had a keen interest in stage 
management since early childhood. Other 
things have crowded out any practical ac- 
complishment in this line. I also have a 
little talent in interior decorating, which 
might be developed. 

N. M. 


You are quite right in considering taking 
up a definite line of work instead of a 
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general college education since you are not 
an extra brilliant student and since you 
would be obliged to spend a part of your 
time doing outside work to earn your liv- 
ing. Whatever you study should be a 
matter in which you are so keenly inter- 
ested that you will just naturally do ex- 
cellent work even though a part of your 
time must be spent on other matters. 
Would not your various interests com- 
bine well in the profession of city plan- 
ning? It seems to me that that work 
would draw upon all your talents. The 
real estate developments which spring up 
on the outskirts of all of the large cities 
are designed and carried out by men who 
combine a love of beauty with technical 
knowledge of horticulture, architecture and 
engineering. You have probably read about 
the “garden cities” like Forest Hills, Long 





SIGN YOUR NAMES! 


E Pepper Pot receives a 

good many letters signed only 
with initials, and.some that do 
not even give an address. There 
is not room in the column to ans- 
wer all letters, and some of them 
would not be of interest to any- 
one but the writers. The only 
thing we promise is to give a per- 
sonal answer to every questioner 
by mail. But we can’t do that if 
you don’t send your name and 
address and enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. You 
need not be afraid to, for no 
names will be printed, nor will 
your letter be published if you 
request not. 

Letters have been received from 
Oo. we. & BC, FY. 2. 
S. O. S. C., A. R. H., and others, 
which will be answered if their 
writers send a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Address Pepper Pot 
Editor, Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 











Island, and Sunnyside. Perhaps you have 
seen pictures of Radburn, New Jersey, 
“The Town of the Motor Age,” (Schol., 
April 12, 1930). 

Men whose names are well known in 
this profession are John Nolen, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and also Ferruccio Vitale of 
New York. Schools giving the necessary 
training are to be found at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York; the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; and Harvard 
University, Cambridge; Mass. The regis- 
trars of these different universities will 
send you more detailed information. 


Dear Editor: 

There is one teacher in our school whom 
I cannot get along with. Everything I 
say he crosses me. Does he dislike me 
or what is the matter with him? 


If you had written me that you could 
not get along with teachers in general I 
should be justified in assuming that the 
fault was yours, but since there is only 


Address Your Letters to Pep» 


one teacher with whom you have trouble I 
think the difficulty must arise from some 
misunderstanding. I wish you had told 
me whether or not you are interested in 
that instructor’s subject. The best way 
to win a teacher’s favor is to be sincere- 
ly interested in what he teaches. He 
simply can’t resist that. Is your recita- 
tion manner all right? Will you excuse 
my asking if there is a possibility of his 
thinking that you try to show off or bluff? 
Is your conduct in this particular class the 
sort that teachers like?—you know, quiet 
and attentive and all that? It would be 
a rather interesting experiment to see if 
you can persuade this teacher into liking 
you in spite of himself by your good work 
and courteous bearing. The ability to ‘make 
people like one is the foundation of suc- 
cess in all business relations. Test your- 
self in this situation to see if you have 
this important qualification. 


Dear Editor: 

In a recent Scholastic you gave the 
proper form for introduction. Will you 
please tell me whether or not it is proper 
for the persons being introduced to shake 


hands? 
EB. H..K. 


It depends on the circumstances. A host 
or hostess always offers a cordial hand 
when receiving a guest, including a 
stranger being introduced. The same rule 
applies when one is in any host-ish posi- 
tion, as when meeting a newcomer to the 
town or a new student at school. In 
casual introductions on the street or in a 
group it is not necessary to shake hands, 
although it is not wrong. An older per- 
son greeting a younger one is the one to 
offer the hand. A lady is the one to 
offer her hand to a gentleman, unless he 
is much older than she is. Whenever you 
are being introduced or greeting a person, 
notice whether or not the other person is 
putting out his hand and get yours to the 
front immediately to avoid awkwardness. 

If you put out your hand at the wrong 
time, do not be embarassed. Hand-shak- 
ing is an expression of cordiality and it 
is better to err or the side of too much 
friendliness than too little. Besides if you 
act composed nine people out of ten will 
think you are right, whether you are or 
not, 


Dear Editor: 

Please tell what my profession should 
be. Or you can name several professions 
and tell me what colleges are best for 
preparation, 

M. S. 


The choice of one’s work is too per- 
sonal a_matter to be settled by an out- 
sider. You must take into consideration 
three factors: What do you do well now? 
What sort of jobs will be open to you? 
What amount of training can you obtain? 
In answering the first question distinguish 
between actual fitness and daydreams. For 
example, if you are neat, reliable, and ac- 
curate you have the basic traits needed 
to be a secretary, an accountant or a bank 
teller. If you have a friendly manner and 
get along easily with people you have at- 
tributes important in occupations where 
one meets the public, as in the case of a 
ticket seller, an usher, a salesman. If you 
already assume responsibility and help 

(Continued on page 25) 
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FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Earn a 4-Year university scholarship 
—a trip to the automobile center of 


the world—or an award in gold! ... 


Become a member of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, dedicated to better craftsmanship, 
and have sent to you, absolutely free, all these materials: 


1 A membership card, 3 Three large pictures in full 5 A booklet which tells you all 
signed by Honorary color, showing the beautiful about the $50,000 in awards 
President Daniel C. Beard, ™iniature model Napoleonic coach _ offered by the Guild for the best 
National Boy Scout Com- which eye orem “ building. model Napoleonic coaches. 
missioner, and Mr. W. A. Front view, side nasi ———— There are 984 of these awards, 
Fisher, President of the 4, Completedrawingsandinstruc- including four University 
Guild. tions for building the miniature Scholarships of four years each 
model Napoleonic coach, designed lued at $5,000 apiece—trips t > 
from two famous coaches used pr pagtierinn : gene: gre 
by Napoleon—one when he was the automobile center of the 
crowned Emperor, the other when world with all expenses paid and 
he was wedded to Marie Louise of $50 in gold—and hundreds of 
Austria. cash awards totaling $16,000! 


A handsome bronze 

membership button 
which identifies you as a 
Guild Craftsman. 














EVERY BOY IN THE U. S. HAS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


coaches will be selected by an Honorary 
Board of Judges, consisting of prominent 
educators and headed by Daniel C. Beard, 


Every boy, age 12 to 19 years, is invited to 


become a Guild member and build the mini- 














ature model Napoleonic coach. The best 


Honorary President. 


Go to Your Nearest General Motors Dealer Today and Enroll! 


Think what a wonderful thing it would be to 
earn a complete college education, or one of 
the other valuable Guild awards. This is an 
opportunity boys have never had before, and 
may never have again. So don’t delay your 
enrollment. See a Cadillac-La Salle, Buick, 
Oldsmobile-Viking, Oakland-Pontiac or 


Chevrolet dealer. They are all General Motors 
Dealers. Any one of them will welcome you, 
enroll you, and see that you receive all your 
Guild materials. Take your place in the 
Guild and show your parents, teachers and 
friends what a boy can do when he wants to 
be a real craftsman. 


THE FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD—NOW! 
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What Is Happening at Washington 


The ‘‘Lame Duck’’ Congress 


AST WEEK the last session of the 

71st Congress assembled, as required 
by the Constitution. The session will ex- 
pire on March 4, less than three months 
away. This session, which occurs every 
two years, is called the short session, as 
opposed to the long session, which meets 
in the intervening years and sometimes 
holds on until midsummer. The short 
session is popularly known as the “lame 
duck” session, in allusion to the “lame 
ducks” or Senators and Representatives 
who were defeated in the November elec- 
tion. There will be in this session a 
larger number of lame ducks than usual 
—nearly 70 of them. 

This curious situation is a relic of the 
eighteenth century, when our constitu- 
tional system was framed and it took 
months of horseback travel for newly 
elected Congressmen to reach the seat of 
government. It was necessary then that 
a new Congress should not meet until 
thirteen 
months after 
it was elected. 
It is not nec- 
essary now. 
What is more, 
it is a posi- 
tive brake on 
the wheels of 
progress. The 
72d Congress 
will not con- 
vene until 
December, 

a 1931, unless 

Norris of Nebraska, the President 

foe of power interests sees fit to call 

a special ses- 

sion after March 4. In the meantime we 

shall be represented by many men who no 

longer agree with the voting public. In 

no other parliamentary nation is the 

legislature so little responsive to the 

shifting of public opinion. Almost every- 

one agrees that the “lame duck” system 

is a vicious one and ought to be elim- 
inated. 

Senator Norris, the Nebraska Insur- 
gent, has introduced a oill to cure it in 
each of the last five Congresses. Five 
times it has been passed by the Senate and 
five times defeated in the House, because 
the Representatives’ terms are shorter, 
and none of them wish to see their 
prerogatives cut off for even a few 
months. The Norris Amendment calls 
for the Inauguration Day of the Presi- 
dent to be moved up from March 4 to a 
date in January. Each yearly session of 
Congress would then meet in January 
instead of December, and a newly elected 
Congress would go into office within 60 
days of its election. Norris will bring 
it up again in the present session, and 
there is perhaps a better chance of its 
passage because the Progressive bloc is 
insisting on its passage as a condition 
of their cooperation. 

The short session finds itself divided 
into two distinct camps, one determined 
to avoid an extra session, the other that 
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certain important pieces of progressive 
legislation shall be passed. President 
Hoover wants no extra session. His 
idea is that the short session shall deal 
only with the annual supply bills for the 
Government departments during the fiscal 
year beginning next July. He does not 
want any controversial subjects brought 
up, except the World Court (see below). 
But if the appropriation bills are not 
passed by March 4, a special session must 
be called, and the Insurgents, taking ad- 
vantage of their balance of power posi- 
tion in both houses, have threatened to 
hold up the funds unless their program 
is brought to a vote. Owing to the rules 
of unlimited debate in the Senate, they 
can indefinitely obstruct the Administra- 
tion’s plans. In the House, where de- 
bate is under the strict control of the 
Speaker and the Rules Committee, a 
small group of Administration leaders, 
Speaker Longworth, Floor Leader Til- 
son, and Rules Chairman Snell can de- 
feat the progressive program. Some of 
them, however, have expressed a willing- 
ness to give the Insurgents a chance for 
a vote on such issues as the Lame Duck 
Amendment, the Muscle Shoals bill, etc. 
Among the great mass of measures which 
are sure to come up this winter are the 
foliowing : 

The Power Issue. Forces are gather- 
ing for a major battle on federal control 
of electric power. Many factors have 
combined to bring it to the fore in the 
last few years; the rising cost of light 
and heat to the consumer; the attempts 
of the public utilities interests to grab 
for themselves the chief hydroelectric 
power sites under state and federal con- 
trol; and the short-sighted efforts of 
the utilities to introduce propaganda in 
schoolbooks and other places that should 
be free from profit-making motives. In 
the recent elections every candidate of 
either party who made his campaign on 
a platform of opposition to the power 
industry was triumphantly elected, in- 
cluding Senators Norris, Couzens, Borah, 
and Walsh, Representative Lovett of Ten- 
nessee, and Governors Roosevelt, Pin- 
chot, LaFollette, Cross and others. 

In the present session the fulcrum of 





the power battle will be the disposal of 
Muscle Shoals, the great rapids on the 
Tennessee River where the Government 
erected during the war the largest power 
plant and nitrate manufactory in the 
East. For ten years Congress has mulled 
over the question of leasing Muscle 
Shoals to private companies at a low 
return to the Government, or finishing 
the plant and running it as a Govern- 
ment project to furnish cheap power and 
fertilizers to the whole Southeast. Sen- 
ator Norris, tireless enemy of the power 
trust, will once more try to get his bill 
for government operation enacted into 
law. It passed the last Congress but was 
vetoed by President Coolidge. President 
Hoover is just as strongly opposed to any 
kind of government operation of what he 
believes should be private business. If 
the House leaders let the bill come to a 
vote, he will probably have a chance to 
veto it himself. 


Reapportionment, Under an act passed 
last year the House of Representatives 
must be reappor- 
tioned on the 
basis of the 1930 
Census. By the 
Constitution it 
should be done 
every ten years, 
but has been ig- 
nored since 1910. 
Now the Census 
Bureau is em- 
powered to fix 
the number of 
districts per 
state, keeping the 
total of 435 
seats the same. 
The present basis 
is one Represent- 
ative to approxi- 
mately each 210,- 
000 persons. With 
the new Census 
giving us 122,- 
093,455  popula- 
tion, the ratio 
must rise to one 
in 282,000. 
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The Census Bureau recently announced 
its reapportionment figures, which will go 
into effect March 4 unless Congress re- 
peals or modifies the law before then. 
They will not be applied, however, until 
the 73d Congress, elected in 1932. By 
the Bureau’s figures, 11 states will gain 
from 1 to 9 seats, and 21 states will lose 
from 1 to 3. The lists are as follows: 

Gaini Losing 

California 9 ”- Missouri 3 

Michigan 4 Pennsylvania 2 

Texas 3 Iowa 2 

Ohio 2 Georgia 2 

New York 2 Kentucky 2 

New Jersey 2 Alabama, Indiana, Kan- 

Florida 1 sas, Maine, assa- 

North Carolina 1 chusetts, Minnesota, 

Oklahoma 1 Mississippi, Nebraska, 

Washington 1 North Dakota, Rhode 

Connecticut 1 Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, 
1 each. 

The states which lose are naturally 
not enthusiastic about the change. Fur- 
ther, many of the winners contain large 
wet cities which have gained rapidly in 
population, and the drys and rural groups 
are opposing the reapportionment on ac- 
count of this shift. Some Congressmen, 
especially from Iowa, Kentucky, Mis- 


WILLIAM N. DOAK 
(See page 24) 


souri, and Mississippi, have served no- 
tice that they will fight the reapportion- 
ment, and it is certain to furnish some 
lively sessions before March 4. 


Tax Reduction. Last December, at 
President Hoover’s request, Congress cut 
one per cent off the personal and cor- 
poration income taxes for the year 1930, as 
a measure of stimulation to business dur- 
ing the depression. The resolution cov- 
ered only the present year. If it is to be 
continued, the action must be repeated 
by the present Congress. But the de- 
mands upon the Government and the de- 
crease in income tax returns this ycar 
are such that the Treasury ‘will face a 
deficit next June unless the revenue is 
restored to its original level.. Senator 
Smoot and the President do not favor 
lessening the amounts being applied to 
reduction of the public debt. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that congress will simply 
let the ruling lapse at the end of this 
calendar year. 


Unemployment. Many Congressional 
leaders believe that aid for the unem- 
ployed is the most pressing problem be- 
fore Congress. The President thinks that 
no special legislation is needed, except 
the appropriation bills already planned 
for extension of public works, waterways, 
etc. Democrats and Progressives are in- 
sisting on the passage of the three bills 
introduced in the last session by Senator 
Robert Wagner (Dem.) of New York, 
but pigeon-holed in the House by the 
Republican majority. These aim at 
permanent and systematic collection of 
unemployment statistics, federal and state 
unemployment bureaus, and coordination 
of public works. . 

Meanwhile the national unemployment 
situation is at a standstill, despite the 
best efforts of Col. Arthur Woods. The 
Railroad Brotherhoods have endorsed the 
six-hour day as a measure of spreading 
jobs. World war veterans are demand- 
ing that the adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates voted them some years ago to 
mature in 1945 shall be paid in cash now, 
at least for those who are unemployed. 
The depression has been aggravated by 
a wave of bank failures and closures in 


the South and Middle West. 


Prohibition. Although the prohibition 
issue is not expected to bulk large in the 
short session, it will be constantly before 
the public. The Wickersham Commis- 
sion is expected to make its report some 
time in January and will certainly op- 
pose repeal, though it may recommend 
some modification of the Volstead Act. 
Senator Bingham of Connecticut has 
served notice that he will introduce a 
bill for legalization of 4 per cent beer. 
The American Bar Association in a 
referendum of its members has voted 
13,779 to 6,340 in favor of repeal. Anti- 
Saloon League leaders warned President 
Hoover that if the Republicans turn wet 
in the 1932 campaign they will fight them 
as they did Governor Smith in 1928. 


Appointments. A large number of im- 
portant presidential appointments have 
accumulated since Congress adjourned 
which must come before the Senate for 
confirmation, They include the new 
Secretary of Labor (see page 24), the en- 
tire membership of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the Federal Power Board, Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., as governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, J. Reuben Clark as Am- 
bassador to Mexico, Nicholas Roosevelt 
as Minister to Hungary, and many other 
diplomatic appointments. A number of 
these will be the target of Progressive 
Senators, especially those of Meyer, 
Chairman Henry P. Fletcher and Edgaz 
Brossard of the Tariff Commission, and 
the members of the Federal Power Board, 
which is alleged to have been packed 
with opponents of Government control. 


World Court. President Hoover has 
announced that he will submit at this 
session the protocols providing for Amer- 
ican adherence to the World Court under 
the so-called Root formula. “Certainly,” 
he said, “it should not be made the in- 
strument of obstruction in attempts to 
force an extra session.” The President’s 
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Western Front-— 


S. B.'s helped, believe me!” 


“Everybody knows that in mak- 
ing talking pictures a cough is 
a criminal offense. ‘Quiet’ is the 
law. I, for one, have no trouble 
with that law—coughs or colds 
don’t bother me. I always 
have a box of Smith Brothers’ 
with me when I work. In my 
last war picture I even carried 
S.B.’s with me in the trenches...” 


LEWIS AYRES 


Star of Universal Pictures. He 
played the leading role in the 
famous picture, “All Quiet on 
the Western Front”... 
S. B. Cough Drops soothe the 
throat, clear up hoarseness .. . 
and quickly end coughs. And 
they are delicious candy! 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


COUGH DROPS 


C TWOKINDS: S. B. (Black) 
OR MENTHOL 
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CUBA---Machado Suppresses 
Student Hetionalist Riots 








1 LONDON.—As the Indian Round- 

Table Conference settled into its 
stride after a week of oratory, the out- 
standing fact was the unanimity with 
which Indian delegates of all faiths and 
ranks supported the demand for equality 
with the other dominions. It has always 
been argued by the British that a unified 
independent government for India was 
impracticable because the 16 native prin- 
cipalities, with their wealthy, feudal 
courts would never agree with the repre- 
sentatives of “British India” (the prov- 
inces directly under the Imperial Raj). 
This myth was blown up when the Maha- 
rajah of Bikanir, speaking for his fellow 
princes, earnestly declared that they are 
“Indians first and princes afterward.” 
They want independence as strongly as 
the commoners, and “no half-hearted 
tinkering with the present constitution 
will meet the situation.” 

No less striking was the feeling evoked 
on the two great divisive forces of re- 
ligion and caste. Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
speaking for the Hindu Brahmins, and 
Mohammed Ali, co-leader of the Mos- 
lems, both made impassioned speeches 
against the brutalities of British rule. 
Force can accomplish nothing, they say: 
you cannot shoot down 320,000,000 
people; and if Britain ignores its con- 
science, as it did Burke in the 18th cen- 
tury, Britain will lose India as she did 
America. The Moslems and the Hindus 
have practically reached an agreement on 
certain disputed points of their status un- 
der an Indian government. The Moslems 
have their “14 points” to safeguard their 
minority of 70,000,000 Mohammedans 
against the dominant group of more than 
200,000,000 Hindus. They want separate 
electorates for both groups, and a corre- 
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sponding share of posts in the govern- 
ment. That the whole caste system is 
breaking down was evidenced when 
Bhimrao Ambedkar, a scavenger repre- 
senting the 43,000,000 “untouchables,” the 
lowest class of the Indian social system, 
was cheered by princes, Brahmins, and 
Moslems alike, when he declared that 
the outcastes would rather take their 
chances with native rulers than continue 
with the British Government. Many 
members of the Indian delegation have 
privately urged upon Premier MacDon- 
ald the freeing of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the 60,000 other political prisoners in 
India in order to win the support of the 
influential Congress party, which is 
wholly unrepresented at the round-table. 

But powerful tradition of the British 
Conservative Party has not changed its 
spots. Lord Peel, leader of the Con- 
servative delegation, and Secretary of 
State for India in theafast Baldwin Gov- 
ernment, in a reactionary speech warned 
the Indians that no immediate autonomy 
will be granted. If Britain gives it to 
them now, he said, the Gandhites will 
wrest the government from under their 
noses. Lord Reading, the Liberal leader, 
and a former Viceroy of India, also 
sounded the note of caution, as has Sir 
John Simon, whose exhaustive plan has 
received scant consideration, and who is 
not at the round-table. The Government 
acknowledged that no action can or will 
be taken without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. MacDonald’s problem is to work 
out the most liberal form of constitution 
that he thinks will command a majority 
in the Commons against the Conservative 
opposition. 

The real spade work of the conference 
is being done by the “Committee on Fed- 


PALBSTINE---Labdor Government 
Defends Policy in Commons 
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eral Relations,” headed by Lord Sankey, 
the Lord High Chancellor, who per- 
formed a similar function for the recent 
Imperial Conference. This committee, at 
first a restricted group, was enlarged to 
include virtually the entire conference, 
and will pass upon the various points at 
issue in the formation of a federal gov- 
ernment. The form of the legislature, its 
size, method of election, relation to the 
native states; the powers of the execu- 
tive; the setting up of a federal supreme 
court; and authority-over the army and 
finance will be the sticking points. The 
Simon and Irwin plans both insist on 
final veto power for the Viceroy, which 
will not satisfy the Indians. The In- 
dians may be willing to let the British 
continue to run the army, but they in- 
sist on controlling finances. 


9 GENEVA.—The present session of 

the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission has demonstrated that though 
practically the whole world signed the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, no nation takes it 
seriously enough as a guarantee of se- 
curity to reduce its armaments alone. All 
agree that the pact needs “implementing,” 
that is, that some machinery must be set 
up to determine when it is in danger of 
violation and what steps should then be 
taken. At the London Naval Conference 
France persistently tried to obtain se- 
curity through the formation of a “con- 
sultative pact” by which the nations 
would agree to consult with each other 
in case of a threat of war. The United 
States refused, knowing that Congress 
would not approve a treaty that made 
such promises of political action a con- 
dition of disarmament. Now, however, 
a more favorable time has arrived, and in 
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his Armistice Day speech President 
Hoover hinted that some such step “to 
insure at least the mobilization of world 
opinion against those who fail when 
strain comes” may come about “some 
day.” 

The State Department has since inti- 
mated that it would not be averse to some 
kind of consultative pact, provided the 
initiative came from Europe. An im- 
portant move in this direction was made 
when the Preparatory Commission, in- 
cluding the United States, but against the 
protest of Russia, voted as part of the 
proposed world treaty the establishment 
of a permanent commission to collect 
statistics of armaments throughout the 
world, to supervise the enforcement of 
limitation, and to hear complaints of 
violation by any nation forwarded 
through the Secretary General of the 
League. As a safeguarding measure, the 
U. S. insisted that the proposed commis- 
sion should issue minority as well as 
majority reports, and that any party 
to it may increase its armament in case 
of a menace to its national security aris- 
ing, if it notifies the other signatories 
through the League. Thus America tacit- 
ly recognized the necessity of having the 
commission linked with the League. The 
commission would be a small one, prob- 
ably including members from U. S., Rus- 
sia, and Turkey, but the other members 
are likely to be nominated by nations 
which are now members of the League 
Council. None of these provisions can 
come into effect, of course, until a treaty 
has been adopted by the proposed world 
conference in 1931 or 1932 and ratified 
by the U. S. Congress and other parlia- 
ments. 


3 POLAND.—Marshal Josef Pilsud- 

ski, the picturesque old boss of Po- 
land, has at last put himself in a position 
of legal authority. For years he has been 
harassed by the opposition of a large ma- 
jority of Socialists and Peasants in the 


Sejm, or lower house of Parliament. He 
naturally would prefer to have a united 
government behind him in his efforts to 
reform the chaotic Polish republic. He 
got it in the recent elections, 
when the Pilsudski party won 
248 out of the 444 seats in 
the Sejm, a safe majority, 
but not the two thirds re- 
quired to change the consti- 
tution. He did it, however. 
by methods that would cer- 
tainly start a revolution in a 
Latin American country. 
Long before the elections, 
Pilsudski’s minions arrested 
80 of the chief opposition 
leaders, including former 
Premier Witos, on trumped- 
up charges. They were kept 
in prison until after the elec- 
tion, but have now been re- 
leased. In many districts 
formerly represented by dep- . 
uties of the “Central Left” 
Parties, the Pilsudski bloc 
ruled out sixteen opposition 
party tickets for alleged ir- 
regularities. The Marshal 
also won a majority in the 


Pilsudski has now resigned the pre- 
miership, which he had held for the last 
few months, on the plea of ill health. He 
will retain the ministry of war and the 
actual power, but will put back as pre- 
mier Colonel Walery Slawek, one of his 
chief supporters. 

The elections were marred by serious 
rioting in upper Silesia, the former Ger- 
man province, part of which was award- 
ed to Poland by the League of Nations 
in a plebiscite after the war. The Ger- 
man minority here charge they have been 
systematically persecuted by the Poles, 
flogged, prevented from voting, their 
papers suppressed, and their children’s 
schools closed. Public*fesentment against 
the Poles has flamed up throughout 
Germany, and a strong protest has been 
laid before the League of Nations Coun- 
cil, The Polish-German frontier is with- 
out doubt the sorest spot in Europe now. 


4. HUNGARY.—Since the war Hun- 

gary, divorced. from Austria, has 
been governed by a virtual dictatorship 
consisting of the Regent, Admiral Horthy, 
and Premier Count Stephen Bethlen. 
There is a strong sentiment in Hungary 
for a return of the monarchy. The head 
of the Hapsburg family now is Prince 
Otto, son of the last Austro-Hungarian 
Emperor, Carl, and the ex-Empress Zita, 
who has been biding her time in exile. 
Otto came of age recently on his 18th 
birthday and was hailed by the “legiti- 
mists” in Hungary as the rightful Em- 
peror and King. He is a handsome, up- 
standing young man and has been living 
with his mother at Louvain, Belgium, 
where he is studying in the University. 
At his birthday celebration, Otto spoke to 
many Hapsburg loyalists, but declared 
that he would make no effort to claim 
the throne if by so doing he might bring 
on a war. In Budapest the government 
allowed no official observance. 


5 SPAIN.—The worries of the Span- 

ish dictator, General Damaso Ber- 
enguer, were aggravated by a general 
strike which, starting in Madrid, spread 
rapidly to Barcelona, Valencia, and other 
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centers. Transportation and food indus- 
tries were stopped, rioters barricaded the 
streets, and numerous strikers were in- 
jured or killed. After a wild week, the 
Government troops got the situation in 
hand. The strikes were suspected of be- 
ing instigated by Republican sympath- 
izers, but Berenguer insists that they were 
purely accidental. 

Major Ramon Franco, Spain’s most re- 
nowned aviator, imprisoned by the gov- 
ernment on charges of treason, escaped 
and is believed to have flown out of the 
country. The peseta, or standard coin, 
has continued to slump in value, and the 
World Bank at Basle has started negoti- 
ations to grant a large credit to Spain to 
save the currency. Premier Berenguer 
has announced that the long-promised 
parliamentary elections, the first since 
Primo de Rivera dissolved the Cortes 
seven years ago, will be held on March 
1, and all parties are turning their atten- 
tion to politics. King Alphonso still re- 
tains his popularity, however, and the 
chances of a Republican victory are 
slight. 


6 PALESTINE.—The Labor Govern- 
ment, alarmed perhaps by the out- 
burst of passion against the “White 
Paper” issued by its Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Passfield, on the Palestine Mandate, 
has somewhat drawn in its horns. Pass- 
field defended his declaration as in strict 
accord with the terms of the Balfour 
Declaration. No restriction has been put 
on any class of Jewish immigration, he 
said, except that of labor, which had to 
be temporarily shut down on account of 
the general condition of unemployment 
which was causing suffering among the 
Arabs. Nor did the White Paper exclude 
Jews from future settlement of unoccu- 
pied areas. Since then permits for 1500 
new Jewish immigrants have been issued. 
The Government has promised legislation 
for a $12,500,000 loan to help settle both 
Jewish and Arab families on the land, 
and it will also grant loans to farmers of 
both races who face ruin from poor har- 
vest. 
In the House of Commons the Pass- 
field policy was attacked by 
Lloyd George and Sir Her- 
bert Samuel for the Liberals, 
and by Colonel Amery for 
the Conservatives. It was 
defended by the Premier him- 
self, who gave assurance that 
Palestine will remain a na- 
tional home for the Jews and 
that the mandate will be 
scrupulously carried out. 


7 CUBA.—President Ger- 

ardo Machado strength- 
ened his hold on the island 
of Cuba within the past 
month, first by winning an 
ample majority of his party 
supporters in the Congres- 
sional elections; second, by 
declaring martial law in Ha- 
vana and its suburbs, exer- 
cising the authority conferred 
upon him by Congress pre- 
viously; and third by com- 
pelling that body to extend 
the suspension of constitu- 
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“To this interesting testimonial, 
Edward Jung, of the Oakland 
Technical High School, Oakland, 
California, has added the interesting 
comment that in using Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks, he let his 
thoughts follow his pen instead of 
letting his pen follow his thoughts. 
Though this practice may seem new 
and unique, it has been responsible 
for many of the world’s masterpieces 
of the brush and pen. Just as a 
composer idles over the keys of his 
piano, so does a real artist muse over 
his illustration board with his colors. 


A little experimenting—a little mus- 
ing with colored drawing inks, using 
brush, pen or both, is not only fas- 
cinating, and very beneficial to your 
school work, but also presents an 
unusual opportunity. ast year's 
wide and enthusiastic acceptance 
immediately suggested, for this year, 
another— 


HigcINs’ AWARD CONTEST 


with 


100° 


Complete Sets of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks 


Draw in ink, with a pen. Paint in ink, with a brush, 
Zombine these two interesting 
techniques in their numerous en- 
trancing adaptations which no other 
painting or drawing medium offers! 
Tell your drawing teacher you want 
to participate in this most interest- 
ing of all art contests. Write us for 
handsomely _ illustrated rtfolio 
— of techniques in iggins 
rawing Inks, which gives the 
rules of this remarkable contest. 
Don’t forget to m ntion the name 
of your teacher and school. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tional guarantees throughout the republic 
should it become necessary. The martial 
law order came as the result of riots in 
the capital in which at least four persons 
were shot and many wounded. The riots 
were believed at first to have been insti- 
gated by revolutionary university stu- 
dents and by the labor unions, but were 
later blamed on Communists. Several 
Cuban newspapers suspended publication 
rather than submit to the rigorous cen- 
sorship. 

The U. S. State Department fears 
further disorder and is watchfully waiting 
to see whether intervention under the 
Platt Amendment will be necessary. 


8 HAITI.—The first regularly elect- 
ed president of Haiti since the 
American intervention in 1916 was chosen 
on November 18 by the newly elected 
General Assembly. He is Stenio Vincent, 
editor of a Port-Au-Prince newspaper 
hostile to the American regime, and he 
succeeds Eugene Roy, the provisional 
president chosen last May after the re- 
port of President Hoover’s Commission 
to carry on until elections could be held. 
The popular election, under American 
auspices, passed off quietly, but the choice 
of Vincent had not been expected. No 
real trouble is looked for, however, as 
General Russell, the former High Com- 
missioner and objéet. of Haitian attacks, 
has come home, and a civilian minister, 
Dana G. Munro, has been appointed. 
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action was perhaps hastened by a peti- 
tion bearing many famous signatures, 
including General Pershing, Newton D. 


Baker, Admiral Sims, Roy Howard, 
Julius Barnes, Jane Addams, Matthew 
Woll, Silas Strawn, and Myron C. Tay- 
lor. There is, however, a strong wing 
of the Senate which will oppose it. The 
President’s party advisors, especially 
Senator Watson, Floor Leader, are al- 
most unanimously against its submission, 
and there is some fear that it will become 
the object of a filibuster. 
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You Can Build One 
We furnish the 
parts, all cut to 
fit and ready to put 
together, with full 
instructions and 
diagrams. 
No tools required except a small ham- 
mer, When it is finished you will have a 
beautiful ornament. 


Write For Catalog 


Ship models $4.98 and $6.98 each 
Coach models $4.98 each 
All models sent C. O. D. plus a few cents postage 
by parcel post to anywhere in the United States 
d Canada. 
Other foreign orders must be accompanied by check 
or money order. 


MINIATURE SHIP MODELS, Inc. 


Dept. L, Perkasie, Penna. 
Canadian Office: 90 King Street West, Toronto 
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OST important of the President's 

new appointments is that of William 
N. Doak of Virginia, to be Secretary of 
Labor, succeeding James J. Davis, who 
has just been elected U. S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Doak is legislative 
agent of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. He is 48 years old and a na- 
tive Virginian. After a public school 
education he entered the employ of the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad as a switch- 
man, joined the Brotherhood and rapidly 
rose in its official ranks to vice-president 
and editor of its publication. For many 
years he has been active in the settle- 
ment of railway labor disputes, and took 
a prominent part in framing the Wat- 
son-Parker Act, under which the Rail- 
way Labor Board now functions. He is 
a close friend of the President, and served 
as director of the Labor Bureau of the 
Republican National Committee in the 
1928 campaign. It was President Hoov- 
er’s intention to appoint him when he 
first took office, but when opposition de- 
veloped, he retained instead Secretary 
Davis, who has thus had the distinction 
of serving ten years and under three 
presidents. The Department of Labor 
has had but two secretaries in its exis- 
tence—William B. Wilson (Dem.), also 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Davis. 

In appointing Mr. Doak, President 
Hoover ignored the demands of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. William 
Green, President of the Federation, had 
infermed Mr. Hoover that it was opposed 
to the appointment of any man for the 
Labor post who is not a member of the 
Federation, the chief Labor union organ- 
ization of the United States, with a mem- 
bership of nearly 4,000,000. Mr. Doak’'s 
body, the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, is one of the “Big Four” Brother- 
hoods (conductors, engineers, etc.), but 
is not affiliated with the A. F. of L. The 
President, however, felt that he could not 
accept the dictation of any body, no mat- 
ter how representative, and stuck to his 
original choice. It is not expected that 
the Federation will oppose the confirma- 
tion of the appointment, as it has no 
personal objection to Mr. Doak. Many 
leading economists and social workers 
were disappointed that the President had 
failed to name Miss Grace Abbott, chiei 
of the Children’s Bureau, probably tliz 
best qualified woman for a cabinet post. 


Unemployment Debate 


(Concluded from page 17) 
mit the uninterrupted development of 
business. One of the great life insurance 
companies is already seeking to have 
state laws changed so that it may write 
unemployment insurance similar to the 
group insurance plan which has been so 
widely accepted by employers for the 
benefit of workers. Private industries are 
experimenting with the dismissal wage, 








private unemployment funds, control of - 


production, etc. The almost startling 
success of group insurance is adequate 
proof that once industry has found the 
proper method, it will be used. 
B. It will be undesirable from a social 
standpoint. 
1. It will be only the entering wedge. 
a. Most honest advocates of un- 
employment insurance frankly admit that 
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it is only one part of a complete plan 
for social insurance. 

b. It. is inevitable that when the 
American worker comes under a com- 
plete system of state social insurance, 
he will fail to maintain the initiative and 
resourcefulness that has served to make 
the United States the greatest of 
nations, with the highest standards of 
living in the worll. 
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4/3; pe '. 

Nation: Sept. 10, 1930. Vol. 131; p. 261. 

New Republic: June 18, 1930. Vol. 63; p. 112. 
July 9, 1930. Vol. 63, p. 192. 

Monthly Labor Review: This magazine publishes 
a good many statistics as to employment in 
the United States and abroad. Consult the 
READER’S GUIDE for such definite material 
in this and other publications which may be 
needed to round out your case. 


The Pepper Pot 


(Concluded from page 18) 


other people, you have part at least of a 
doctor’s or lawyer’s equipment. 

In considering trades and professions, 
pay special attention to the number of 
openings for employment. Work to do 
with food, clothing, teaching, nursing, 
building, engineering and transportation 





always goes on and therefore always uses: 


many workers, even though a proportion 
are laid off in periods of financial depres- 
sion. Unless you rank above average in 
your school work, choose some phase of 
one of the basic industries. They offer a 
wide range, while occupations like adver- 
tising, writing, painting, editing, interior 
decorating, and the like afford a living to 
only a few and usually a poor living at 
that. Begin now to study the newspaper 
employment advertisements, to observe the 
industries of your town and ask ques- 
tions of older men. 

Professions like the law and medicine 
take years of college and postgraduate 
work followed by years devoted to work- 
ing up a practice. You can follow these 
lines if your parents are able to support 
you during this period, or you can work 
your own way through if you have per- 
ject health, intelligence far above the 
average, and if you already possess self- 
confidence and persistence. 

The student who has already made an 
exceptional record has a different problem 
irom the great run of us who are simply 
average. Our problem is to avoid un- 
skilled and overcrowded lines where we are 
oi no personal value, and to choose some- 
thing which we can do with competence 
and therefore with pleasure, and from 
which we can earn a livelihood. It is a 
terrible thing to have to spend one’s life at 
monotonous labor and still worry about 
making both ends meet. A sense of se- 
curity in one’s job and a wage that will 
cover food, rent, clothes and some pleas- 
ures 1s the basis on which to build a broad 
and satisfying life. 


TheMar, 
of Quality 


No colds for Christmas. .. 


. .. When you wear Firestone 
gaiters! For Firestone Footwear 
keeps your feet warm and dry, no 
matter how bad the weather... 
and that’s the first essential in 
keeping well to enjoy the holiday 
festivities. 


Firestone all-rubber gaiters are 
smart enough to satisfy the style 
sense of the most discriminating 
and serviceable enough to satisfy 
the most practical. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Also makers of canvas footwear, 
Supreme in sportwear 


—in mocha, brown, 
black, two-tone 
mocha, two-tone 
gunmetal..concealed 
talon slide closing 
or three button snap 
fasteners. 


“Reigns when tt Rains” 


Copyright 1930, Firestone Footwear Company 
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Here’s a chance to win 
a substantial prize and 
to improve your pen- 
manship at the same 
time. 


To encourage better writ- 
ing and more legible 
manuscripts in the con- 
tests for the Scholastic 
Awards, the Carter’s Ink 
Company is offering the 
following prizes for the 
nine best manuscripts 
judged solely on legibility 
and good penmanship :— 


1st — $25.00 
2nd — 15.00 
3rd — 10.00 
4th — 7.50 


and five honorable men- 
tions, each carrying a 
$5.00 Carter Fountain 
Pen. 


So if you can’t use a 
typewriter—write your 
very best and try for a 
prize. 


AND HERE’S A TIP— 
You'll find that the Car- 
ter Pen, in beautiful 
Pearltex or Coralite, has 
the smooth writing point 
and even flow of ink that 
makes writing a pleasure 
—does away with finger 
strain—and actually helps 
you to better your hand- 
writing, while Carter’s 
Ryto Ink insures perma- 
nency and writes a de- 
lightful blue - - the writ- 
ing ink supreme. 


IT’S A WINNING 


COMBINATION 


The Carter’s Ink 


Boston 


New York 


Company 
Chicago 
Montreal 








MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


VI. Closing Date, January 10 


Three Facts about Mes: 

1. I bought a bankrupt railroad in Min- 
nesota—“two streaks of rust reaching out 
into the desert”—and made it the germ 
of a great railroad system, extending finally 
to the Pacific Coast. 


2. I was the last of the generation of 
“empire builders” in the United States. 
I opened vast farm lands of the northwest 
to the immigrants aud settlers. 


3. I organized a steamship company to 
connect the United States with the Orient 
and built the Minnesota and the Dakota, 
the finest American vessels yet constructed. 


Results of€ontest No. 3 


The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the sub- 
ject of Contest Neg. 3 (November Ist 
issue) is awarded té Bessie Lu Henthorne, 
Winfield (Kansas) High School, whose 
essay on Mohammed appears below. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Grace 
Fennell, Mount Marty Academy, Yankton, 
South Dakota; Dorothy E. Johnson, New 
Richland (Minn.) High School; Tom 
Pence, Sacred Heart..School, Denver, Col- 
orado; Eulalia Plamondon, Sacred Heart 
School, Denver, Col@xado. 


MOHAMMED 
(570-632 A. D.) 


ROM Mecca to Medina; from ridicule 
to acclamation; from preaching a new 
religion, as a belief, to constructing a uni- 
fied government on its principles; such was 
the course of Mohammed, founder of 
Islam and Prophet of Allah. He united 
Arabia; he conju an organized Moslem 

army from bands of roving marauders. 
Let skeptics scoff at Mohammed’s pro- 
phetic powers, and critics condemn his use 
of religious supremacy to gain political 
hegemony and organize a united govern- 
ment! They still must join in the tribute 
to Mohammed as the integrating force not 
only of Arabia, but of one-sixth of the 

world’s population. 
—Bessie Lu Henthorne 
Winfield (Kansas) High School, 
Miss Grace Karr, Teacher. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS BE YourR 


CLASS CARTOONIST 


PO as ro plete cartoon in TIPS” is the 
complete cartoon instruction course 
10; 
a A 
one’ —— average rage ny an ontertainer-Erice 
CARTOON PUBLISHING co. 
75 S. Ely Ave., West Springfield, Mass. 











Either pin. silver wae: *3Sfea 
Sterling silver or gold plat * SOfea 
tor2 colors enamel, any 3 oe letters & dates 
lower Pricer on Dozen Lots 

968 sastian BL0G 


SNAPPY SCHOOL JEWELRY 


Our line of 1930 school rings, pins, 
medals and other emblems is hard to 
beat. Take advantage of free service 





BASTIAN BROS CO ROCHESTER, N.¥ 








= our Art Department for creation of 
—— designs. 
price list. 


“THE DORST COMPANY 
2103 Reading Road 


Send for catalogue 





From $1.00 up 
Send for our 24 page Cata- 
log showing hundreds of 
Rings and Pins at Factory 
Prices. Rings made to order. 
We furnish designs free. 


c. K. GROUSE E COMPANY 


Attleboro, Mass. 
N : 
SS A \, SOMETHING DIFFEREN, 
Son WITH SEPARATE DAT 
va IL “65th. 2734 
Rochester, 


ER PLATE 75a, 
ses ME ETAL ARTS CO, INC. 779 Portland Ave. 


Ee fda 
BARE, uate, 2e postage please. 

Penna. Stamp Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
THE FIRST POSTAGE STAMP EVER ISSUED. 


Great Britain, 1840, 1d black—SPECIAL $1.00 
R. H. A. GREEN, 707 Linden Ave, Wilmette, Ill. 




















Money Making Opportunity 


200 Different High Grade Stamps ““MOUNTED oi 
10 different approval sheets.”” Cat. Val. $5.00. Sell 
them in your school, club, etc. BIG PROFIT—10,000 
Lots Imported from SIAM. Get them while they 
last! Something New! Can’t be substituted! Prison 
Labor! Per Lot—25c. 


THE STAMP EXCHANGE Co. 
72 Cedar Avenue Newark, N. J. 
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Plans for Ski Jumping 
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Rules ) Club 
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Surer Music 


“CENTURY” and get the world’s Best 
Eaton of the world’s Best Music by the 
world’s Best Composers. It’s l5e (20c in 
Canada). 2500 idiom for Piano, Piano 
Duos, Violin and Piano, -y ~~~ Mendo- 
lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue st 
your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
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EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers o 
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YELLOW FOODS FOR 
GROWTH 


HERE is a new reason for eating car- 
rots! Vitamin A, that elusive some- 
thing that aids in the growth of animals 
and helps them to resist disease, may 
actually be made by animals from the yel- 
low coloring matter in this vegetable and 
others. Studies by Dr. Thomas Moore at 
the Nutritional Laboratory in Cambridge, 
England, led to this discovery. 

Dr. Moore experimented on rats which 
were sick from the lack of vitamin A. He 
fed them the pure yellow coloring, or 
carotin, as it is called by chemists, and 
the rats recovered. Vitamin A and carotin 
are found together not only in carrots, but 
in egg yolk, butter, yellow corn, and in 
some green vegetables where the yellow 
is hidden by the green of the chlorophyll. 


ATHLETICS IN LABORATORY 


I your ambition to become a football 
hero or a tennis champion? If so, you 
may soon have the aid of science. Dr. D. 
B. Dill has been making a special study of 
skill in sport in the Fatigue Laboratory 
at Harvard University. He has found that 
two things are important to the man taking 
part in strenuous athletic sport; one is the 
supply of oxygen to his muscles through 


the process of breathing: and oxygenizing of 
the blood ; the other is the way in which his 
movements are coordinated. A moderate 
amount of training, Dr. Dill says, will im- 
prove greatly your muscular and nervous 
coordination, but it will have practically no 
effect on your oxygen supply mechanism. 


AN ELECTRICALLY 
LIGHTED UNIVERSE 


HE sun may be a giant electric light, 

operated in precis@ly the same manner 
as is the bulb which hangs in your own 
living room. For it is the theory of Dr. 
Ross Gunn, research physicist of the U. S. 
Naval Research Laboratory in Washing- 
ton, D. C., that electricity with a voltage 
as great as that of a lightning flash is 
constantly flowing from the inside of the 
sun into outer space. He believes that the 
atmosphere of the sun is heated to incan- 
descence by this current just as the fila- 
ment of your electric bulb glows when 
the switch is turned on. 

Dr. Gunn has calculated how much 
power it takes to burn this tremendous 
light. “The entire wealth of our nation,” 
he said, “would not buy enough electricity, 
at’present rates, to light the sun for a mil- 
lionth of a second. Yet the sun has been 
burning this way for at least a million 
million years.” 


27 
PHYSICS OF LIGHT 


N Indian scientist, Sir Chandrasekhara 

Venkata Raman, was chosen for the 
1930 Nobel Prize in Physics. He is best 
known for his discovery that light of 
a single color, as 
that from a mer- 
cury arc, is partly 
changea to other col- 
ors when shining 
through certain 
transparent sub- 
stances, such as 
quartz, chloroform 
or water. This phe- 
nomenon has_ been 
named the Raman 
effect in honor of its 
discoverer and is be- 
ing investigated in 
laboratories all over 
the world as offer- 
ing a valuable clue to the further study 
of the molecule. 


SIR RAMAN 


BUSIER VACATIONS 
RECOMMENDED 


Moke work during vacation and more 
play during school months! 

This will be the lot of the school boy 
and girl hereafter, if advice of the com- 
mittee on the school child of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, is followed by teachers 
throughout the land. The committee criti- 
cized school as “too formal” and vacation 
as “too empty.” 








| deep into a big All- 
American Bradley, and here’s what 
you get—warmth that won’t walk 
out on you in the middle of a 
game—style you won't find walking 
around on others—crisp, bright 
combinations of colors—that won’t 
run from wet weather. 

And a husky oversupply of wear 
—for all the tugs and tumbles of 
rough treatment can’t weaken the 
strength of a Bradley—can’t spoil 
the shape that’s put in to stay—with 
wool that stays lively. 

All that is what you get ina 
Sweater as youthful as its new pat- 
terns—as youthful as the fellows 
who wear them over their chests, 
or—(with the light-weights) under 
their coats. At your sportswear 
shop. 


Stick your 
chest into 
a Bradley 


SLIP INTO A 
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Here’s Something Else 
You Get—Free 


The All-Sports Book written by 5 big 
college coaches. Not just general views 
—not something you've read before, 
but personally penned “‘Let-me-show- 
you's” from men who know their 
stuff and give a lot of it to you. 
Write for a FREE copy—or 
your dealer. Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wis. 
© B.K.Co., 1930 
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s, sightseeing ard d tips. 
Itineraries 
rope. Write by by free booklet, E278 





LOOK Fellows!- 
You Can Print 


oa Cards, Tickets, a school paper, etc. Any 
Sion boy cain do real ti ‘wlint cath nyt gany roles wg 


isis to ee rite for free tok meh ail all Dh alnaee 


MOTION PICTURES 


Films for 
Encuisah Atuietics History Crivics Science 
Music Geocrarny and ENTERTAINMENT 
Send for Lists and Information 
Also Films for Outright Sale for Home Use 
FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 


265 Franklin St. Buffalo, N. Y 








The Show-Off 


(Continued from page 12) 


Mrs. FisHER (Going out): No, you'd 
better stay here, Amy,—there’d better be 
some one of us here—or that fellow’ll be 
runnin’ into somethin’ else. You ought to 
have somethin’ heavier on you than that 
fur, Clara. (Aubrey sits down at the left 
of the center-table.) 

Ciara (In the hallway): I'm all right, 
we'll be down there in a few minutes. 

Mrs. FisHer: Have you got your coat 
buttoned up good, Joe? (The front-door 
closes after them. Amy turns from the 
hall-door, where she has been standing, 
seeing them out, and comes forward to the 
back of the chair at the left of the center- 
table, where Aubrey is sitting.) 

Amy: Where’s your toupé, Aubrey? 
(Touching the sticking-plasters on his 
forehead.) 

Ausrey: In my pocket here. 

Amy (Stroking his hair): Is your head 
hurting you? 

Ausrey (Reaching for her hand and 
drawing it down over his left shoulder): 
Not a bit, Honey—just a couple of little 
scratches. (He kisses her hand. She raises 
her eyes and looks straight ahead, with a 


<q troubled expression.) 




















New worlds to conquer 
with the 
DRAWLET PEn 


RAWLET PENS are as much dif- 

ferent from the pens we associate 
with pen-and-ink work as oil is from 
water. For Drawlet Pens, although 
metal, and used in penholders, have 
many resemblances to the brush. 
They are broad and bold. Their 
métier is not fineness but strength. 
Posters, not miniatures. 

Their superiority to brushes lies in 
their clean, even, unbroken line. 
Each stroke is smooth, with sharp 
edges, without variation in width. 
The hand is held in a natural, easy 
position. 

Thus Drawlet Pens eliminate much 
drudgery which never contributed 
to artistic expression anyway. And 
the fact that there are 19 different 
styles and sizes makes possible the 
widest variety of effect, both in 
drawing and lettering. 

There is one very stirring and ex- 
citing thing about Drawlet Pens. 
They open up a brand new medium. 
Nobody has yet become its recog- 
nized master. The field is open. The 
grange are evident. The only 
imit to achievement is your own 
vision and skill. 

We have prepared a book 
which shows a little of what 
has already been accom- 
plished. This book costs 50c, 
and can be bought at your 
stationer’s, or direct from us. 

Furthermore,weoffer prizes 
in the Scholastic Awards, and 
if you get interested in this 
Drawlet contest you will soon 
be on your way to exploring 
the future of the Drawlet Pen. 


EsTERBROOK PEN Co. 





Amy: Aubrey, what do you think they'll 
do to you down there Monday? 

AuBrEY: Now, don’t you worry about 
that, Sweetheart; I'll be right there if 
they try to pull anything. (She moves over 
thoughtfully towards the upper right-hand 
corner of the center-table. Then a new 
thought occurs to her, and she turns her 
head and looks at him narrowly.) 

Amy: You hadn’t had anything to 
drink, had you, Aubrey? 

Ausrey (Looking at hee quickly): Who, 
me? 

Amy: I mean I thought maybe some- 
body might have treated you or something. 

Ausrey (Making a statement): I had a 
glass of Champagne six months ago with 
a friend of mine in his suite at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, and I haven’t had a drink 
of anything since. 

Amy: What if that traffic cop is hurt 
bad, Aubrey? 

Avuprey: It’d only be a fine for reckless 
driving, even if they could prove it was 
reckless driving ; and J can prove it was 
the copper’s fault. (Detaching himself from 
her.) So they'll very likely be apologizing 
to me around there Monday morning, in- 
stead of fining me. (He moves across and 
down to the window at the left,——with ever 
so slight a touch of swagger.) 

Amy: Oh, I wouldn’t care if they only 
fined you, Aubrey; because I could go 
back to work until it was paid. 

Ausrey (Looking out the window): 
You'll never go back to work, Kid, while 
I’m on the boat. 

Amy: I wouldn’t mind it, Aubrey. 

Ausrey: Not while you’re my wife, 
Amy. (He half turns to her, with con- 
siderable consequence.) I'd rather leave the 
Pennsylvania Railroad flat; and go out and 
take one of the jobs that have been offered 
me where they pay a man what he’s worth. 

Amy (Tonelessly): What is it they send 
them to prison for, Aubrey? (He ts just 
holding the lighted ‘match to the cigar, and, 
consequently, is unable to answer her im- 
mediately. The front door-bell rings. She 
glances apprehensively in the direction of 
the hall-door, then meets his eyes.) I won- 
der who that is. 

Ausrey (Tossing the burnt match into 
the window at his left): Do you want me 
to answer it? 

Amy: I wish you would, Aubrey; it 
might be something about Pop. (He 
crosses in front of the Morris-chair and up 
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at the left of the center-table to the mirror 
over the mantlepiece, where he stands 
settling his tie and vest. Amy turns to the 
couch and gathers up his coat, then steps 
forward to the center-table and picks up 
his hat and the bandage that he took off 
his head.) 

Ausrey (Touching the plasters on his 
forehead): Does my head look all right? 

Amy (Glancing at him, as she goes 
towards the hooks at the head of the cellar- 
stair.): Yes, it’s all right, Aubrey. 

Avsrey: Wait a minute—(He steps to 
her side and takes the carnation from the 
buttonhole of his overcoat, then steps back 
to the mirror and fixes it in his sack-coat., 

Amy: Hurry up, Aubrey. (The door- 
bell rings again.) 

Ausrey (Going out into the hallway): 
All right—all right. (Amy hangs the over- 
coat and hat up, then turns, opens the 
cellar-door, and tosses the bandage down 
the cellar-stairs. Then she crosses quickly 
to a point in front of the mantelpiece and 
listens intently.) 

Gitt (At the front-door): Good evenin’. 

Ausrey: Good evening, sir. 

Grit: Is this where Mr. Fisher lives? 

Avusrey: This is Mr. Fisher's residence, 
yes, sir. What can I do for you? 

Gitt: Why, I got some things of his 
here that the boss ast me to leave. 

Ausrey: Oh, just step inside for a min- 
ute. Getting a little colder I think. (The 
front-door closes.) 

Gitt: Well, we can look for it any time, 
now. 

Avusrey: Will you just step in this way, 
please? (Aubrey enters from the hallway. ) 
There’s a gentleman here, Amy, with some 
things belonging to your Father. Just 
come right in. (Aubrey comes forward a 
few steps at the left; and Gill enters.) 

Git: Good evenin’. 

Amy: Good evening. 

Ausrey: This is my wife, Mrs. Piper. 

Gut (Nodding): How do you do. 
(Amy nods.) 

Ausrey: Mrs. Piper is Mr. Fisher's 
daughter. The rest of the folks have gone 
down to the hospital. 

Git: I see. (Turning to Amy.) Have 
you heard anything from the hospital yet? 

Amy: Not yet, no. 

Ausrey: We didn’t know anything about 
it at all, till fifteen minutes ago. 

GitL: It’s too bad. 
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for tourists and travelers. De- 
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and lounging rooms. Famous for 
our restaurants. , 


800 


ROOMS WITH BATH 


$9.50, 
Hotet TULLER 


Facing Grand Circus Park 


HAROLD A. SAGE, Manage. 
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AusreY: Those hospitals won't tell you 
anything. 
Amy: Do you work with my Father? 
Gitt: No, ma’am, I’m a twister on the 
second floor. But, one of the machinist’s 
helpers that works with your Father knows 
I live out this way, so he ast me to stop 
by with these things on me way home. (He 
crosses towards Amy, with a hat and over- 
coat, and a more or less discolored lunch- 

“ey 

Amy (Taking the things): Thanks ever 
so much. 

GitL: There’s just the overcoat and hat, 
and his lunch-box. 

Amy: Thanks. 

Girt: McMahon sez if he comes across 
anything else he'll let me know. 

Amy (Crossing to the sofa with the 
things): No, I don’t imagine there’s any- 
ar else. 

GuL: If there is, I'll bring it up. 

Amy: Well, that’s very nice of you; 
I'm ever so much obliged to you. (She 
comes back towards Gill.) 

AusBrEY: Who is this McMahon? 

Git: He’s one of the machinist’s helpers 
down there. 

AuBREY: I see. 

Amy: Were you there when my Father 
was taken sick? 

Gitt: No, ma’am, I wasn’t. I don’t 
think there was anybody there, to tell you 
the truth, McMahon sez he was talkin’ 
to him at a quarter of three, and he sez 
when he came back from the annex at 
three o’clock, he found Mr. Fisher layin’ 
in front of number five. 

Ausrey (With a suggestion of profes- 
sionalism): Very likely a little touch of 
Angina Pectoria. (Gill looks at him.) 

Gitt: The doctor down there sez he 
thought it was a stroke. 

AusrEY: Same thing. 

Amy: Won’t you sit down, Mr. 

Gitt: No thank you, ma’am, I can’t 
stay; I’ve got to get along out home. 
(There’s @ rapping out at the right. They 
all look in the direction of the kitchen.) 

Amy: Oh, I guess it’s Mrs. Harbison— 
I'll go. (She goes out at the right.) 

Ausrey (Crossing above Gill towards 
the right): Don’t stand out there talking 
now, Amy, with nothing around you. 
(Surveying himself in the buffet-mirror at 
the right.) Do you live up this way, Gov- 
ernor ? 

Gui: No, sir, I live out Richmond way. 

Ausrey: I see. 

Gitt: I take number thirty-two 
Allegheny Avenue. 

Ausrey (Turning and moving over 
towards the center-table): Too bad my 
car’s laid up, I could run you out there. 

Gitt: Oh, that’s all right; the trolley 
takes me right to the door. 

Ausrey: I had to .arn it in Thursday 
to have the valves ground. 

Amy (Appearing in the kitchen-door): 
I’m wanted on the telephone, Aubrey; I'll 
be right in. Will you excuse me for a 
minute ? 

Git_: That’s all right, ma’am; 
right along meself 
AuBREY: Very 

the Hospital. 

Git: I hope it ain’t any bad news. 

Ausrey: Well, you’ve got to be pre- 
pared for most anything, Governor, when 
a man gets up around the three-score mark. 

Gitt: That’s true, a lot of them push 
off about that age. 

Ausrey: Especially 
worked hard all his life. 

GitL: Yes, I guess Mr. Fisher’s worked 

pretty hard. 
_ Auprey: Not an excuse in the world for 
it, either—lI’ve said to him a_ thousand 
times if I’ve said to him once, “Well, Pop, 
when are you going to take the big rest?” 


ee 


over 


I’m goin’ 


likely some word from 


when a_= man’s 


“Oh,” he’d say, “I'll have lots of time to 
rest when I’m through.” “All right,” I'd 
say, “go ahead ; only let me tell you, Pop, 
you're going to be through ahead of sched- 
ule if you don’t take it soon.’ 

GitL: Well, I guess it comes pretty hard 
on a man that’s been active all his life to 
quit all of a sudden. 

AuBreEY: Well, he wouldn’t have to quit 
exactly—I mean, he’s a handy man; he 
could putter around the house. There are 
lots of little things here and there that I’m 
not any too well satisfied with. (He glances 
around the room.) 

Gitt: Is Mr. Fisher’s wife livin’? 

Aubrey: Yes, she’s here with us too. 

Gitt: Well, that makes it nice. 

AuBrEY: Well, it’s a pretty big house 
here: so when I married last June, I said, 
“Come ahead, the more the merrier.” (He 
laughs a little.) 


2y 


GILL: ’Tis a pretty big house, this. 

Ausrey: Yes, they don’t make them like 
this any more, Governor. Put up by the 
McNeil people out here in Jenkintown. 

Git_: Oh, yes. 

AuBREY: They just put up the twenty of 
them—kind of sample houses—ten on that 
side and ten on this. Of course, these on 
this side have the southern exposure, so a 
man’s got to do quite a bit of wire-pulling 
to ~-t hold of one of these. 

Gm: You’ve got to do some wire- 
pullin’ to get hold of any kind of a house 
these days. 

AuBreyY: Well, I have a friend here in 
town that’s very close to the city architect, 
and he was able to fix it for me. 

Gut (Glancing toward the window, at 
the left): It’s a nice street. 

Ausrey: Nice in summer. 

Git_: I was surprised when I saw it, 
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because when I ast a taxicab-driver down 
4 where it was, he said he never heard 

i 

Ausrey (Looking at him keenl N 
heard of Cresson Street? ey owe 

GiLL: He said not. 

Ausrey (With pitying amusement): He 
must be an awful straw-ride. 

Git: I had to ast a police officer. 

Ausrey: Well, I'll tell you, Governor — 
I don’t suppose they have many calls for 
taxicabs out this way. You see, most 
everybody in through here has his own car. 

Git: I see. 

Ausrey: Some of them have a half 
dozen, for that matter. (He laughs, a bit 
“ea ) 

Gut ( Starting for the parlor-doors) ): 
There certainly is plenty of them knocl:j:’ 
around. 

Ausrey: All over the ice. (Aubrey in- 
dicates the hall door.) 

Girt (Turning towards the hali-door): 
Oh, excuse me. 

Ausrey (Moving towards the hull- 
door): Those doors go into the parlor. 

Grit: I see. (He turns at the hall-door ): 
A fellow was tellin’ me over here in the 
cigar store that there was quite a smash-up 
about a half hour ago down here at Broad 
and Erie Avenue. 

Aubrey: That so? 

Gui: He sez there was some nut down 
there runnin’ into everything in sight. He 
sez he even ran into the traffic-cop; and 
broke his arm. Can you imagine what 
they'll do to that guy, knockin’ the treflic- 
cop down! 

Ausrey: What was the matter with him, 
was he stewed? 

GILL: No,—the fellow in the cigar store 
sez he was just a nut. He sez they didn't 
know where he got hold of this car; he 
sez it didn’t belong to him. I guess he 
picked it up somewhere. They took it 
away from him and pinched him. ( Starting 
to go out.) So I guess he won't be runnin’ 
into anything else for a while. 

Ausrey (Following him out): Traffic’s in 
pretty bad shape in this town right now. 

Gitt: Certainly is. Why, a man’s not 
safe walkin’ along the sidewalk, these days. 
I hope your wife’ll hear some good news. 

AvusreY: Well, while there’s life there's 
hope, you know. 

GitL: That’s right. No use lookin’ on 
the dark side of things. (Amy enters frim 
the right, with a wide-eyed, wan expres- 
sion, and comes slowly down to the ceii!cr- 
table. ) 

Ausrey: Where do you get your car, 
Governor ? 

Git: Why, I can get one right at the 
corner here, and transfer. 

AUBREY : Oh, that’s right, so you can. 
Well, we’re ever so much obliged to you. 

Guu: Don’t mention it. 

Ausrey: Good-night, sir. 

Git_: Good-night. (The door closes.) 
Ausrey (Coming in from the hall-door): 
When did you come in, Amy? (He siops 
to look at himself in the mantelpicce- 

mirror.) 

Amy (Without turning): I came in the 
side-door; I thought that man’d be still 
here. 

Ausrey (Coming pet to her): Well, 
Kid, what’s the good word 

Amy (Breaking down:) ion Pop is 
dead. (She buries her face in the lapel of 
his coat. He takes her in his arms, looks 
straight ahead, and there is a long pause 
—during which Amy cries hard.) 

AvusreY: Don’t let it get you, Honey— 
you have nothing to regret; and nothing 
to fear. The Kid from West Phi'ly’ll 
never go back on you,—you know that, 
don’t you, Baby? (She continues to cry.) 
You know that, don’t you, Amy? (Sie 
doesn’t answer him.) Amy. 
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Amy: What? 

AuBrEY: You know I’m with you, don’t 
you? 

Amy: 
ately.) 

Ausrey: Don’t cry, Honey; the old 
man’s better off than we are. He knows 
all about it now. (He kisses her again; 
then detaches himself and moves over and 
down at the left of the center-table.) 

Amy: What do you think we ought to 
do, Aubrey ? 

AusreY: There’s nothing at all that you 
can do that I can see, Sweetheart; except 
to sit tight until the folks get back. They'll 
be down there themselves in a few min- 
utes, and they will soon know all about it. 

Amy: They said that Pop died at a 
quarter of six. 

Ausrey: Was that the Hospital on the 
telephone ? 

Amy: Yes. 

Ausrey (Moving up to a point above the 
center-table again): Something we ought 
to have in here, Amy; a telephone—not be 
letting the whole neighborhood in on our 
business. (Amy*leans on the back of the 
chair at the right and cries softly.) Now, 
pull yourself together, Sweetheart. (He 
crosses to her and puts his arm around her.) 

Amy: This is where Pop always used 
to sit in the evening. It'll seem funny not 
to see him here any more. (She breaks 
down again.) 

AusreY (After a slight pause): The old 
gent had to go sometime. (He passes back 
of her, comes forward at the right and 
stands, looking at the tip of his cigar.) 
Your Mother’ll have you and me to com- 
fort her now. (He strolls across below the 
center-table and stops, thinking profoundly. 
Amy sinks down on the chair dejectedly.) 

Amy: I don’t know how Mom’Il keep 
this house going now, just on Joe’s pay. 

Ausrey: Why don’t you say something 
to your Mother about letting us come in 
here? She'll need a man in the house. 
And my salary ’ud cover the rent. 

Amy: Mom doesn’t have to pay rent, 
Aubrey,—she owns this house. Pop left it 
to her. He made his will out the week 
after we were married. (Aubrey looks at 
her keenly.) Clara got him to do it. 

Ausrey: Who’s the executor, do you 
know? 

Amy: Clara is. 
hendingly.) 

AusrEy (Looking away off): Too bad 
your Father didn’t make me the executor 
of that will; I could have saved him a lot 
ot money. (He replaces the cigar in his 
mouth.) 

Amy: I suppose he thought on account 
of Clara being the oldest. 

Auprey: I wonder why your Father 
never liked me. 

Amy: Pop never said he didn’t like you. 

Ausrey: I always tried to be clubby 
with him. I used to slap him on the back 
whenever I spoke to him. 

Amy: Pop was always very quiet. 

Auprey: And the Kid from West Philly 
had too much to say. Well,—forgive and 
jorget—lIt’s all over now,—And the old 
man can be as quiet as he likes. (Amy 
cries again, and there is a pause. Aubrey 
stands smoking.) 

_Amy (Pulling herself together and get- 
ting up): You haven’t had anything to eat 
tonight yet, have you, Aubrey? 

Ausrey (Coming out ef his abstraction, 
and sauntering up at the left of the center- 
table.) Don’t worry about me, Sweetheart. 

Amy (Going to the buffet-drawer at the 
right for an apron.) Vl get you some- 
thing, 

_ Ausrey: It'll be all the same at the fin- 
ish—whether I’ve had my dinner or not. 


Yes. (He kisses her hair affection- 


(Aubrey nods compre- 


Teacher (showing class a copy of the 
picture of Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware): “Now, can any little boy or girl 
tell me the name of this picture ?” 

Small voice in the rear: “Sure, ‘Sit 
down, you're rocking the: boat!’ ” 

—&=—F’c’sle Banter. 


Two negro soldiers were discussing the 
relative merits of their company buglers. 
Said one: “Fellah, when dat boy o’ 
ouahs plays a call, it’ sounds *zactly like 
de Boston symphony playin’ de Rosary.” 
The second colored boy _ snorted: 
“Brothah, you ain’t got no bugler a-tall. 
When Snowball Jones wraps his lips aroun’ 
dat bugle of his, an’ plays mess call, I 
looks down at mah beans an’ I sez: ‘Straw- 
berries, behave! You is kickin’ de whipped 
cream out of de plate.’” 
—A. & N. Journal, 


Mistress: "Did you water the rubber 
plant, Dora?” 

Maid: “Why, 
was waterproof.” 


no, ma’am. I though it 


“And what did your poet do when you 
turned him down?’ 





“Oh, the -poor dear threw himself into 
the waste basket!” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 


“What makes the Sergeant think he’s 
a musician ?” 
_ “Oh, I guess it’s because he has drums 
in his ears.” 
co} 


“You are accused of stealing a 
Anything to say?” 
Rastus: “I just took it for a lark, sir.” 
Judge: “No resemblance whatever. Ten 
days in the hoosegow !” 


A boy came into a public library and told 
the librarian in charge : “I want ‘Greasy 
Mitts and Leggins’.” Stumped, she called in 
the other attendants and the whole staff 
worked over the problem. The boy insisted 
he had the title right, but it was hours 
later before one of them had the proper 
inspiration. The book he wanted was 
“Greece’s Myths and Legends.” 

—Eloise Gebhardt, St. Mary’s High Schoel, 
Waverly, Minn. 
| 


“Did you know that a saimon can jump 
higher than the Washington Monument?” 

“Impossible. How come?” 

“Why, the Washington Monument can’t 
jump at all.” 


Judge: 
chicken. 








(He rests his fist on the table, throws his 
head back, and looks to the stars.) “Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” And we never get 
used to it. (He moves across to the upper 
right-hand corner of the center-table.) The 
paths of glory lead but to the grave. (He 
stops again, leans on the table and looks 
out and away off.) Aid yet we go on,— 
building up big fortunes—only to leave 
them to the generations yet unborn. Well, 
(He moves forward to the chair at the 
right)—and so it goes. (He sits down, 
throws one leg across his knee, and shakes 
his head up and down slowly.) And so it 
will always go, I suppose. “Sic transit 
mundi.” 

Amy (Standing at his right): What does 
that mean, Aubrey, “Sic transit gloria 
mundi?” 

Ausrey (Casually): It’s an old saying 
from the French—meaning, “we're here to- 
day, and gone tomorrow.” 

Amy (Looking out, 
worried about tomorrow, Aubrey. 
looks at her.) 

Avuprey: What are you worried about, 
Sweetheart? 

Amy: I mean Monday. 

Ausrey (Extending his hand towards 
her): Now,—“sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,” you know that, don’t you, 
Baby? (She takes his hand and moves 
over to the back of his chair.) 

Amy: But, you didn’t have a license, 
Aubrey. And if that traffic-officer should 
be seriously injured— 

Avusrey: Don’t you worry about that, 
Sweetheart ;—we’re here today; and if he’s 
seriously injured—we'll know all about it 
Monday. (The curtain commences to 
descend slowly.) “Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

END OF ACT II. 
(Continued in Next Issue) 


wretchedly): Vm 
(He 





A CHRISTMAS TIP 
for Dad 


AYBE Dad doesn’t know how you have your heart 


set on an instrument for Christmas. aybe he 

doesn’t realize the fun and good fellowship you can 

get out of belonging to an orchestra or band—how you 

can earn extra spending money—how you may even get 

started on a pleasant, well paying and successful career 
through being able to play 

Of course you don’t Tike. ‘to tell him outright that a 

would make you the finest kind of a 

T Christmas present. Well, if he should 

“ happen” to read this advertisement you 

would probably find just the instrument you want under 

the old tree on Christmas morning 

You can fix it so he'll read this. ‘Then he'll know that 

a King is sold on easy payment terms and on ten days’ free 

trialif desired. Cleveland and American Standard instru- 

ments—lower in price—are sold on the same convenient 

terms. Write for new combined catalog, featuring three 


popularlines, and special folder 
on the particular instrument KINS Fora Day 
you are interested in, Forever 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 


5212-78 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of KING, Cleveland and American 
Standard Band Instruments. 

Wide Range of Prices to Meet all Requirements 





The H. N. White Co., 
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Kindly send me new combined catalog and full infor- 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design: A Celestial Tale 


Instead of a dissertation, plan a conversation of 
comments on this picture. Imagine that a small 
group, wandering through the te AF Ex- 
hibition, has paused before the picture. ‘‘Do you 
suppose the artist had in mind some Spanish 
legend about Jesus?” one asks. “Why, no,” an- 
other may answer. “To me the picture means 
that every mother has a Madonna-like quality, 
and that to her every son is a God-like character; 
he is the center of the universe to her and, quite 
naturally, to even birds and fishes and all of na- 
ture.” A third cannot see this symbolism, but 
can see the very simple bi-symmetric balance, with 
the child as the center of interest; to her it is just 
a quaint illustration for a children’s book. ach 
ene then defends his point of view, eagerly seizing 
on various details in the picture to support his 
belief. Perhaps a fourth person interjects 
humorous remarks from time to time. Finally 
they reach the conclusion that interpretation after 
all is-an individual matter, best left to each 
one for himself. But they all agree that there 
is a charm and fantasy about the painting to be 
grasped by any except a rockribbed realist. 


Il. Frontispiece 


A beautiful custom’ in a large city high school 
is the singing of Christmas carols by the glee club 
on the last day before the vacation. The singers 
carol on each floor, and all down the long corri- 
dors class-room doors open, while regular work 
ceases for a few minutes. Is there a suggestion 
here for you? 

Give an oral talk explaining the decorations on 
this’ page. Get the music for these carols, and 
have them for a “home-room” program, with a 
soloist for some and a chorus for others. 


Ill, The Gift of the Magi 

The tenderness of this story defies analysis; it 
is something inseparable from the narrative. But 
suppose some one asks you to interpret the title: 
how would you answer? 

And surely one can gain some hints from this 
masterpiece to help him in his own narrative 
efforts. For instance, what deduction can you 
make from the opening as to a good way to be- 
gin a story? And how can one bring in descrip- 
tions to best advantages? How does one make the 
reader feel ‘“‘atmosphere”? How does the para- 
graph describing the “two possessions” lay the 
foundation for the climax? And when the plot 
begins, are the events told simply and oy. 
or with “‘meretricious ornamentation”? Through- 
out the story, is a tragic key maintained, or do 
you find humor and pathos,—‘“sobs, sniffles, and 
smiles,”—closely commingled? Can you _ find 
many little phrases that deftly touch the heart- 
strings or bring the smiles? 

Finally, prepare to read the story aloud as part 
of a Christmas program. What words have_you 
had to look up to add to your vocabulary? Does 
not every reading bring to you some new beauty 
and help ycu to understand what makes great 
literature ? 


IV. The Blessings of Adversity 


Prepare an oral report on the topic “How Bad 
Luck Made O. Henry a Lover of Mankind.” For 
a second oral topic, prepare to ask your class- 
mates the following questions, and to see that 
they are satisfactorily answered: 

1. How was his mother’s commencement essay 
unconsciously prophetic? 2. What was William 
Sydney Porter’s boyhood? 3. In what way did his 
talents first reveal themselves? 4. What were 
his experiences in Texas? 5. What things are 
revealed by his biographer? 6. How can his run- 
ning away from trial explained? 7. What are 
O. Henry’s best books, and of what do they con- 
sist? 8. What purpose lay behind his stories? 
9. What two things explain his outlook on life? 


Vv. In the Middle of the Night 

A class program devoted to James Whitcomb 
Riley makes an interesting period. Victrola rec- 
ords of some of his best poems, read by the poet 
himself, can be obtained easily. An oral report 
of the visit described in this article would add not 
only a human note, but also a view of his re- 
ligious beliefs. What can you add concerning 
the Book of Job as a great poetic drama? Why 
might it appeal to Mr. Riley? What reference 
to his home on Lockerbie Street can you find in 
his poems? 
VI. As One Reader to Another 

1. What personal call does Mrs. Becker give 
you? 2. hat does sh tell you about a cer- 
tain book relating to the Crusades? 3. What is 
said about George Washington's Country? 4. 
What two books would interest girls, and why? 
5. What book would make a good present for a 
ten-year-old boy, and why? 6. How does Adrift 
in the Arctic sound to you? 7. Tell about two 
tooks, written by boys, that narrate adventures in 
different regions of the earth? 8. Describe the 
hook that tells of nineteen heroes. 9. What can 
yeu say about The Sky Riders? 10. Why are 
the last two books recommended ? 


VII. The Show-Oif 


When Mrs. Fisher is preparing to go to the 
hospital, is the Tes tragic or homely? Does 
it seem natural? f so, why? Does Aubrey 
rovide comedy relief? How? Does he ever lose 
bis nonchalance? Would you, if directing the 
lay, have him keep stage-center most of the time? 
Whe? Is he really interested in Mr. Fisher? 
Who is in the center of his thoughts most of the 
time? How would you describe his language in 
this scene? Just what had he done? What sym- 
bolism is there in his huge cigar? Is the carna- 
tion similar in its effect? e what respect is 
Aubrey’s conversation with Gill typical? Why 
does he call Gill ‘‘Governor”? hen news comes 
of Mr. Fisher’s death, Aubrey consoles Amy for 
a minute, and then “detaches himself.” What 
is the symbolism of that action? What does this 
teach us as to the necessity of reading stage 
directions? What_pun provides humor at the 
close of the act? Is Aubrey conscious that he is 
funny? Can you understand the title better 
now? 


VIII. The Poetry Corner 


What ‘fantasy forms the basis of the poem 
“Christmas Island”? What idea forms the climax 
and brings in a deeply religious note? What 
mood marks the introduction? What plays of 
fancy, picturesque touches, and bits of humor can 
you find? hat unusual rhymes attract your at- 
tention? What Christmas legends of many lands 
are touched upon? What central thought unites 
all the legends? Does the poem return to its 
fanciful note at the end? 

In the poem by Miss Roberts, how soon do you 
know that a child is speaking? What effect on 
the whole has the child talk? What deep thought 
lies behind the comparison to “our John”? Is the 
simple stanza form. in harmony with the whole 
idea and its expression? Why is it so appropriate 
to have a child express the tenderness of this 
thought? Of what Biblical quotation are you re- 
minded, especially in the last stanza? 

Contrast these two poems in thought and style. 
Which of the two makes you think of the cover 
design on this issue? What poem by Miss Bates 
is very famous? it has been suggested as ap- 
propriate for our national anthem. What would 
you think of the idea? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G Fixel 


I, If I Had My Teens to Live Over 


_.Three class reports are suggested: (a) The 
life and training of Rockwell Kent, (b) Kent as a 
creative artist, (c) Kent as an individualist. 

What are Mr. Kent’s criticisms of the schools 
he attended? Try to recall every year of your 
school life with the various teachers and their 
methods. Would you say that your experience 
has been the same as that of Mr. Kent’s oredo you 
feel that schools, teaching methods, and pu il- 
teacher attitude have changed for the better? Do 
you sincerely believe that teachers have tried to 
teach you to think independently and critically? 
Have you had any teachers who have tended to 
destroy your individuality? Do you find as much 
strict formal discipline in high school as you had 
in the elementary grades? What is the reason 
for this change? What is the purpose of the fol- 
lowing: clubs, student government, student par- 
ticipation in chapel and home-room programs? 

Let each pupil write, truthfully and frankly, a 
paragraph stating his opinion as to the fairness 
of Mr. Kent’s criticism insofar as his own ex- 
perience is concerned and hand it in unsigned so 
that no clue is given as to the identity of the 
writer. Some of these may be read to the class 
and discussed. 


Il. Unemployment Insurance Debate 

Explain the statement “constitutionality is 
waived.” 

What is meant by the expression that unem- 
ployment is “chronic as well as acute”? What is 
technological unemployment? - Give reasons why, 
with all our wealth, we have so much unemploy- 
ment? Comment, pro and con, on the assertion 
that unemployment is self-corrective. 

Just what is meant by unemployment insurance? 
Has this plan ever been tried anywhere? Where? 
State the arguments given in its favor. Give 
three arguments commonly urged against this 
scheme. How does the affirmative answer each? 

What arguments are given against the work- 
ability of the proposed plan? Do you feel that the 
arguments aiming to prove that the measure is 
unjust are sound? Explain. How is it claimed 
that the plan will be dangerous or undesirable 
from the economic and social standpoints? 


Ill. The Two Hours War 

What was the result of the mimic air battle 
over London in 1928? 

Make up a list of your reasons as to why the 
airplane is the best mechanism for warfare. Why 
would batteries of anti-craft guns be futile against 
a fleet of airplanes attacking a city? 

Explain the meaning of the title of this article. 

How, in _your opinion, can the world be made 
te realize the gravity of the situation? 


. America? 


IV. The White House Conference 


Which presidents have called similar confer. 
ences? What is President Hoover’s attitude 
towards child welfare? In what four fields has 
there been intensive research and study for over 
a year by the specialists appointed by the presi. 
dent? How many children are there in the U. §, 
under 18 years of age? f these how many are 
deficient and in what ways? Delinquent? De. 
pendent? Are the deficient receiving the neces. 
Sary attention? Read over again the 19 clauses 
of the “Children’s Bill of Rights’? as enumer- 
ated in this article? Do you think that they cover 
the entire question? 


V. Domestic Affairs 


1. The Lame Duck Congress. 

a. What is the life of a Congress? How 
many regular sessions are there to a Congress? 
When does each session begin? How long does 
the first or long session last? When must the 
second or short one end? How many months are 
there between the election of a Congress and the 
first regular session? Is the Congress elected 
last month the one now in session? Which ses- 
sion is the present one? What is it sometimes 
called? Why? How did this curious situation 
arise? How would the so-called Norris Amend- 
ment change matters? 

In the following table change the dates ac. 
cording to how they would bé under the Norris 
Amendment and rearrange the items in their 
proper chronological order. 

1. 72nd Congress—elected—-November, 1930. 
an 71st Congress—second session—December, 

3. 72nd Congress—first 
1931. 

5. 73rd Congress—elected—November, 1932. 
ote 72nd Congress—second session—December, 
If there is an extra session, about when will it 
be? Why does the President oppose this? How 
can one be forced by members of Congress? 

Power. What factors ,have combined to 
bring this question of Federal control of electric 
power to the fore? What has reflected to a cer- 
tain degree, the fact that many peo le are dissat- 
isfied with the present conditions! ate Muscle 

hoals. Just what is meant by the so-called 
Muscle-Shoals question? What is Mr. Hoover’s 
attitude in this matter? 

c. Reapportionment. How often should reap- 
portionment of House members be made? hen 
was this rule ignored? Why? What is the dis- 
tribution under the old law? Under the proposed 
measure? What state will have the greatest 
number of representatives under the new law? 
Which states will have just one? How many 
will your state have? Which state receives the 
largest increase? What elements are opposing the 
new law? Give the reasons in each case. 

d. Unemployment. What unemployment bills 
do some members of Congress feel should be 
passed? What is your opinion of them? 

e. Prohibition. hat may be done relative to 
this problem during the short session? What 
may Senator Bingham introduce? What is the 
American Bar Association? What was the result 
of its referendum? Would you expect this? 
Why? What warning has the Anti-Saloon League 
issued ? 

f. World Court. What has kept us out of the 
World Court? What is the Presidert’s wish con- 
omy, this question ? 

2. he New Secretary of Labor. Why must a 
new Secretary of Labor be appointed? What are 
the qualifications of Mr. Doak? Who must ap- 
prove the appointment? What opposition is there? 


VI. World Affairs 


The Round-Table Conference. What is a 
round-table conference? ave the Indians been 
divided in their demands, because of rank, relig- 
ion, and caste, as was expected? What impor- 
tance do you attach to this fact? What compari- 
son has been made with the American situation in 
1775? How are the Moslems to be protected as 2 
minority? What proof is there that the caste 
system is breaking down? 

hat is meant by autonomy? What is the 
attitude of English leaders to the demands of the 
Indians? What is MacDonald’s problem? What 
various points will the conference pass on? Upon 
what check on the legislature do.the British in- 
sist? What is the reaction of the Indians to this? 

Geneva: What-is the Briand-Kellogg Pact? 
What is necessary to make it effective? What 
sort of pact did France desire at the London 
Naval Conference? What was our attitude then? 
Has opinion on this undergone a change in 
What value would there be in a con- 
sultative pact? What important move in this di- 
rection has been made? 

oland. Describe Pilsudski’s methods in_ob- 
taining control of the Polish government? Have 
the Poles had much experience in self-govern- 
ment? Do you feel that o- are capable of it? 
Why is the Polish-German frontier a very sore 
spot at present? 

Miscellaneous. Who are the Hapsburgs? What 
attitude does Prince Otto take towards returning 
to Hungary? 3 ' 

What is England doing to satisfy the Jewish 
demands in Palestine? 


session—December, 




















THE SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


The Cultural Olympics 
of the High Schools 


As the oldest and greatest national competition for 
high schools, The Scholastic Awards offer, above the 
material return, the honor of sharing in the most 


important array of talent open to American youth. 


Over 260 Prizes 
Amounting to More Than 


$4,500 


for 
Original Creative Work 
in 
Pictorial Arts Poetry 
Short Story Prints 
Metal Work 
Essay Textile Design 


Decorative Design 


Sculpture 
and 
Fourteen Other Groups of Competition in 


Literature and Art 


Closing Date for Entries, March 15, 1931. Winners 
published and announced in the Student-Written 


Number of The Scholastic, May 2, 1931. 


OPEN TO ALL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Write for free booklet containing full instructions and 


information 


The Scholastic Awards Editor 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 
LIBRARY 


A Five-Inch Book Shelf 


SAPLINGS: The anthology of the best prose 

and poetry submitted to The Scholastic Awards. 

A yearbook of the best writing done by high school 
students. “Published annually since 1926. $1.25 


per volume, postage free. Five volumes for $5.00. 


— THE ARTS: How to judge a play, 
id oe og ge 

a novel, a painting, a building, or a statue. 
A basis for the appreciation and enjoyment of the 
arts. Thirty-five cents; twenty cents for orders of 


ten or more, 


ROBLEMS OF AMERICA: An alignment of 
today’s most acute civic and social problems, 
with biographical sketches of the authors. Also 
charts, pictures, tables, and graphs. Each article is 
supplemented with a reading list and questions. 


Thirty-five cents; twenty cents for ten or more. 


SCHOLASTIC DEBATES: Helpful briefs on 

important controversies. For students and 
teachers of the social sciences, public speaking, and 
debating. Additional reference and source material 
and general reading lists. Illustrated. Thirty-five 
cents; twenty-five cents in quantities of ten or 


more, 


‘JOW TO USE YOUR LIBRARY: A manual 

of indispensable knowledge about the tools of 
study. As essential to advanced education as a 
knowledge of the alphabet. Twenty-five cents; 


twenty cents in quantities of ten or more. 


bln GLORY THAT WAS GREECE: History 

of the ancients that bears directly upon modern 
times. Based upon the studies of Wisconsin’s 
Experimental College, Professor Agard’s articles 
throw a critical light on today’s manners and morals, 
The foundation of a liberal education. Thirty-five 


cents; twenty-five cents for orders of ten or more. 


MAIL ORDERS 


The SCHOLASTIC 


Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 




















Action 


speaks louder than words for the 
All-American skate.NESTOR JOHNSON 


W orps of praise may account in part for the popularity of JOHNSONS. But some- 
thing stronger than words accounts for that swing towards Nestor Johnsons 
which has the irresistible force of a tidal wave. That something is*ACTION— ACTION 
—seen—demonstrated and felt. 

The action of the All-American Hockey Team in choosing JOHNSONS has said more 
millions of words about their dependability. 

It’s the action of the players themselves that demonstrates JOHNSONS superlative 
“speed”, “grip”, and “balance” in the game that is “lightning on ice,” 

It’s the action of racers who, by their choice, proclaim JOHNSONS the fastest 
skate on ice. 

—And last but not least—it is the action of JOHNSONS on your feet, that tell you 
that nowhere in the world is there a skate to compare with “Wings of Steel” in lightness, 
liveliness and in arrow speed. The speed they-add to each stroke—the way you can lay 
over on the turns, or stop and turn in a flash—that’s action that words can’t describe. 

Remember JOHNSONS are not only America’s first tubular skates, but are the one 
and only product of the World’s largest manufacturer of tubular skates. Thus under 
the name of JOHNSON, you get a specialized, expert workmanship and a quality, not 
possible to obtain from a manufacturer who.considers skates “just 
something else” to make. 


Vanadium Tool Steel 
Runners 


—steel finer in quality than fine 
razor steel. For speed, endurance 
and safety, this steel finished to a 
mirror-like smoothness and Dia- 
mond Tested for hardness, stays 
sharp longer. You save money and 
time, because JOHNSONS require 


less sharpening. 


ser The Perfect Balance 
SIOHNSONS 
is obtained by designing both shoe 
and skatefor eachother, This shoe 
—reinforced to stand the strains 
and stressegof the hardestservice, 
is scientifieally constructed for 
skating exclusively, and for this 
reason gives results that a general 


purpose shoe can never give. 


THE DIAMOND 
TEST 

is a machine to prove the hard- 
ness of JOHNSON runners. By 
machine pressure the point of 
a diamond is pressed into the 
steel. The depth to which the 
diamond penetrates is recorded 
on a dial. This Diamond Test 
Proves JOHNSONS Best. 


FREE Skate Pin 

for Boys and Girls 
If you will send us the name 
and address of 3 boys or girls to 
whom you have explained the 
Johnson Diamond Test, we will 
present you with a skate pin to 
wear in your tie or coat lapel. 


NESTOR JOHNSON 
NORTH STAR 
Favorite of thousands 
Aluminum finish with shoes, 

per pair, $10.00. 


Nickel plate with shoes, per 
pair, $12.00. 


NESTOR JOHNSON 
FLYERS 

at a price all can pay 
This Nestor Johnson Flyer is 
the quality hockey skate at a 
popular price, the greatest 
dollar-for-dollar value ever 
offered anywhere at any time. 
Price complete with famous 
Starite shoe—aluminum finish 
—$7.00. Nickel plate finish— 
complete with shoe—$8.00. 


HARD TOE 
JOHNSONS 
for Men and Boys 
Aluminum _ finish—$7.50 per 
pair. Chrome plate over nickel 
—$8.50 per pair. 
Others to $25.00 per pair. 


oN BB JOHNSONS 


$700 a en Fe 
per 
pair Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co., 1910 N. Springfield Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me your catalog, containing full description of all JOHNSON skates. 
Name... x. 
Address 
City... 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Tit simsenionses 





State... 





There is only one JOHNSON skate .. . for the original and genuine ask for and insist upon NESTOR JOHNSON 





